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meee NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

ocabolary x a 

“ Tux disgusting Canada bill passed the House of Commons on 

Monday: before our next publication, it will, doubtless, have 

a ail received the sanction of the Peers and the assent of the Sovereign. 

jects, As every dictate of the Tories for altering the measure was sub- 

p~ mitted to with due deference by the Whig Ministers in the Com- 

_ mons, little work remains for the Duke of WxLLiNeTon and his 
| ‘band inthe Lords, «© 

The “ billas ame: Je” differs materially from the bill ** brought 

GRAM. in.” The recognition «ihe right of the colonists to have some in- 

3B, fluence in the construction of the Governor's Council of Advice havy- 

unde ing been struck out, it now simply empowers the Governor-General 

7 ant his Special Council to perform those acts which the Executive 


and Legislature of ower Canada could perform under the old Con- 
stitution of 1791. Itenacts that the “laws and ordinances” of the 
Governor and Special Council ‘shall have the like force and effect 
as laws passed before the passing of this act by the Legislative 
Council and Assembly of the said province of Lower Canada.” 
But the Act of 1791 did not empower the Legislature and Gover- 
nor of Lower Canada to summon a constituent assembly; and it 
was distinetly explained by Sir Epwarp Suepen on Friday last, 
{and no reply wasa pted by the Ministers,) that “‘ as the Crown 
with the Coloiial (%u..%-and Assembly could not have called 
Piven Convention, so the Governor-General, who had only the same 
ower as the Colonial Legislature, could not do so.” The new 
Governor-General may, indeed, privately, consult whom he pleases, 
in aid of his individual judgment; but so might the silliest noodle 
or the rankest tyrant who has ever filled such an office. No new 
power is created, for beneficence and wisdom to exercise in the co- 
lony : there is merely an uncreation or dissolution of the power of 
the people. Itis important that ihis should be clearly understood ; 
because some of the Liberal Members professed to support the 
Dill chiefly because (to quote the words of Mr. Warp’s letter in 
the Spectator last week) it “invited the Canadians to elect repre- 
;  Sentatives to a National Congress or Convention for the purpose 
| Of adjusting all differences by discussion;” a plan which Mr. 
ARD eulogized as “worthy of a Christian country and en- 
lightened age.” The Liberal Members, then, who supported the 
bill as it passed the House of Commons, are utterly stripped of 
the justification or excuse they sought for in the imaginary elec- 
tion of “representatives to a National Congress or Convention.” 
To us, indeed, the pretence of representation seemed nothing but 
a fraud from the beginning; but the gentlemen who prefer soft 
visions to severe realities had their dream. Experience is lost upon 
them, or they would have known that the seeming Liberal por- 
tion of the measure was precisely that which would noé be carried. 
_Still, Lord Durnam is a most Liberal and enlightened politi- 
eian; and he is to have extraordinary powers.” Such is the 
Tefuge of confiding Liberals; but it is a false refuge as regards 
the extent of the Conciliator’s authority. Lord Duruam is as 
entirely subject to Lord GLenete and his Viceroy, as poor Lord 
Gosrorp or claptrap Sir Francis Bonn Heap have been. The 
fifth clause of the bill sufficiently provides for the supremacy of 
the official gentlemen in Downing Street over Lord Duruam ; 
whom it would be absurd now to call a dictator, ur any thing but 
“€n agent of the Colonial Office. The appointment, in fact, is 
Dot the same.as that which he accepted; and his refusal to go to 
Canada, shorn of the expected power and dignity, would not be 
Surprising. 
for the reconstruction of the Constitution of Lower Canada 
the bill makes no provision. Lord Guenete instructs Lord 
Durnam to procure information and to suggest measures; and 
the information procured and the measures suggested may, 









that Lord Duraam has nothing to do. In no material point 
does his mission differ from that of Gosrorp, Grpps, and Grey, 
except that they had much better opportunity of calm obser- 
vation, and of consultation with the leaders of both: parties, 
than Lord DurHAm can have by reason of the recent troubles. 
But the persons who have inveigled Lord Durmam ‘ime the ac- 
ceptance of this shabby appointment care little about value 
of his information or the soundness of his advice. They ha 
already information enough to enable them to make sue 
stitution as they intend that Lower Canada shall hag 
real wants, as interpreted by their actions, are delay,” 
damage of Lord Duruam's reputation, and his sanctiog 
stitution for Canada Jess Liberal than that whichg, 

Liberal enough for the Canadians. 

When the deficiencies and delusions of the Ministerial plan 
have been pointed out, the retort has been, that we the opponents 
of constitution-breaking and coercion propose » sib. ‘itute. One 
would imagine that there had never been an -,'‘ernative offered, 
short of separation, which is scouted; where: “there have been 
two. First, a perfectly responsible Legislature—%» electi¥e Coun- 
cil as well as an elective Assembly—has been proposed. But that 
plan also is scouted, as incompatible with the p.c-ervatiou of colo- 
nial dependency, and equivalent to separation. ibis is assert-- 
without proof,—or rather, in defiance of experience; seeing th» 
in several of the old American Colonies both branches of the Le- 
gislature were elective, and the supremacy of the British Soverei= . 
was never disputed until he attempted that which men of all parties 
now admit to have been a justification of revolt. But it has been. 
suggested, secondly, that the Legislative Council or mock House of 
Lords should be abolished,—making other and better provision for 
the utmost deliberation and responsibility in the passing gs bills; and 
that a Federal Congress, elected by the people of all ““7Colonies, 
should preside over the common interests of ail, and_in certain 
cases act as a tribunal of appeal. Even Sir Ra "BEL has 
intimated a readiness to consider so large a sel .*” of Colonial 
policy—sometime. It assuredly deserves consid* ison now; but 
neither by the bill nor by his published instructions ty Lord Durwamt 
authorized to report upon it. He is limited to a darrower sphere 
of action, and is ordered by Lord Guenete to direct his efforts 
towards propping the Legislative Council of Lower Canada: this 
is to be the chief end and aim of-his mission, as it regards the 
vexed question of Constitutioual Reform, | - 

The determination to have a body, subservientdo the Crown 
and independent of the People, to control the*elective branch of 
the Legislature, indicates the real nature of the matter in dispute 
between England and her Colonies; which is nothing but a 
struggle on the part of the latter for Republican institutions. 
That the time must come when Republican institutions will 
be established in all our North American Colonies, no rea- 
sonable being affects to doubt : the puzzle is, how rational beings 
can allow British blood and treasure to be wasted in the work of 
merely staving off the period of change. 

The grand characteristic of the House of Commons debates on 
this Canada question has been, the systematic mystification of the 
real point at issue. All sorts of irrelevancies and misstatements 
were piled up to overlay the plain case whichit was the duty of * 
Parliament to view with single eye and imperturbable steadiness : 
then, forsooth, the slippery Members found it too complicated for 
their poor faculties, and were fain to pin their faith to official sleeves, 
The slips of debate by young speakers, giving vent to generous 
indignation in expressions violating the Parliamentary hy poerisies, 
were. dishonestly quoted and exaggerated to prejudice the House 
and the public against the cause of the helpless. The sentiment, 
if not the phrase of those young speakers, is familiar to English- 
men; and in the days of CHartes Fox and Samugt Wuit- 
BREAD would have been deemed sound Whiggism, fit even for 
the ear of Parliament. But Cant and Mammon have all the 
worship; and what the old Whigs muainfained as constitutional 
doctrine, their puny descendants tremble at. 

Among the Members who stood for justice and reason through- , 
out the whole and particularly in the later discussions, Mr. War- / 
BURTON and Mr. Grorg were preeminent. Let those gentlemen / 
who call aloud for an “alternative,” be silent till they have refuted | 
Mr. Warsurton’s statesmanlike argument, so calmly but firmly 
put forth, in favour of amicable separa ion. Let those who impli- 
citly trust the freedom of Canada to Lord DurHamand the Whigs, 
show that Mr. Grors’s fears of a restricted representation and an 
extended chureh establishment are visionary. Of the so-called 
Liberals, who disgraced themselves by timeserving speeches, sub- 
servient votes, and sneaking absence, the list is long and lament- 
able. They have treasured up shame to themselves hereafter. 

The easy, matter-of-course fashion in which this despotic bill— 
the most despotic act of British legislation—was carried by immense 
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if the said Lord Gienete see fit, be submitted to the Par- 
wament, in which Pggx and the Tories are supreme; but with 


majorities, composed of Tories, Whigs, aad Radicals, through the - 
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House of Commons, justifies the eharacter we assigned to the 
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House before its meeting, of being-a mere ‘tool of the Court“and 
the Oligarchy, utterly regardless of its duties as an assembly pro- 
fessing to represent the whole British People. But*wesce much 
reason to believe that the House, in its baseness, does but too 
faithfully represent a very large proportion of the constituent 
body. Even of the courageous and honest few who had a ‘word 
and a vote for justice, it is to be feared that some Members, in so 
acting, braved the resentment of those who elected-them. It con- 
sists with our own knowledge, that several voted with Ministers 
against their avowed convictions, and that others, who detested 
the bill, absented themselves from the division. Here, in addition 
to the trading monopolist and jobbing influences, the mean mo- 
tives that we took some pains to develop before the recess,* come 
into play. The Whig Government, by the insane Resolutions of 
last session and the imbecile management of the quarrel subse- 
quently, is believed to be committed in this deplorable course of 
action, past extrication. It is an affair of the “Reform” Ministry ; 
he petty consequence, not to mention solid interests, of so 
iberal constituents is concerned in supporting the Ministers, 
mys .ack must be called white, and Members must vote through 
Aud wd mire, tokeep them in, and “keep out the Tories.” In this 
= ntinuance of Whig rule is corrupting all public morals 
meevasing all public spirit: it holds out impunity to mis- 
government, and offers a premium for the greatest calamity that 
can afflict a people. So that Canada shall be as Ireland to the 
Tories, by raising interminable “ questions” for settlement, what 
signifies civil war, with its burnt-down churches and villages, 
and slaughtered: peasants, three thousand miles off ? 
* No. 492, 2d December 1837; Art. “ Obstacles to the Progress of Reform.” 





New York Papers, whose latest date is the 8th of January, were 
received in London yesterday. They supply intelligence of events 
on the frontiers of Upper Canada which may affect the relations be- 
tween this country and the United States in an unpleasant manner. 

It appears that a small steam-boat, calied the Caroline, was em- 
ployed in conveying men and stores from the American shore to Navy 

sland. It)is said that she had been actually purchased by MackeNnzIE 
for the insurgents; but this is doubtful. On the 29th of December, 
she had | ade two or three trips to Navy Island, and anchored at night 
off the village of Schlosser, on the United States bank of the Niagara 
river; i@@¥g fastened with chains to the dock of that place. The 
officers and crew were ten in number, and there were also on board 
twenty-three persons, principally belonging to Buffalo—all American 
citizens. t induced them to goon board this night, does not clearly 

pear. Inh.an‘affidavit, the Captain said that they came to him for a 
night’s lodging. According to another account, they desired to witness 
the attack on Navy Island, which the British were expr ged to make that 

night. There they were, however; andall the passen, 1rsand crew ex- 
cept the watch on deck had gone to bed, when, about midnight, several 
boats filled with Loyalists from Upper Canada were seen to approach. 
Before the captain could reach the deck, seventy or eighty armed men 
had boarded the Caroline, and commenced an attack upon the crew, 
with curses and shouts of “kill, kill! no quarter! fire, fire!” As 
many us could, got ashore; but out of thirty-three only twenty-one 
escaped,—some of them, including the Captain himself, with smart 
cutlass wounds. One man, by name Amos Durrer, of Buffalo, was 
found dead upon the dock, having been shot in the bead with a musket- 
ball. The Caroline was loosened from its anchorage, towed into the 
current of the river, then set on fire, and suffered to drift down Niagara 
Falls. What became of the twelve missing individuals—whether they 
were killcd on board, burnt, or carried over the cataract, or whether 
they were taken prisoners to Canada, was not ascertained. It is not 
to be credited, except on good evidence, that they were left on board 
the vessel. As the Canadian boats returned from their achievement, 
they were fired upon from Navy Island, with what effect is not known. 

The attack on the Caroline threw the inbabitants of Buffalo and of 
the frontier generally into a perfect fury. Dorree’s corpse, his head 
shattered and bloody, was exhibited in the streets of Buffalo. His 
funeral, which took place on Sunday the 3lst of December, was 
attended by several thousands. The people held meetings and resolved 
to take arms. The militia was called out at once; and, to quete an 
expression from one of the newspapers, “ the whole frontier bristled 
with bayonets.” At Rochester, Albany, and other towns in the 
State of New York, the excitement was scarcely less intense than at 
Buffalo; and public meetings were to be held in several places. Mur- 
derers, savages, treacherous fiends, were the appellations bestowed on 
the British Canadians. ‘To cross over to Canada and march upon 
Toronto, was the cry: the delivery of the murderers into the hands of 
the Americans was the demand of the more moderate. A deputation 
was sentto Sir Francis Heap with this requisition. As they had not 
returned when the latest accounts were sent, it was charitably sur- 
mised that they had been murdered also. The Legislature of the State 
of New York being in session, the Governor sent a special message, 
calling the attention of the Legislature to the attack on the citizens. 
From the tone of the official and comparatively cautious statement, the 
exasperation generally prevalent may be guessed at. 

“ The territory of this State has been invaded, and some of our citizens 
murdered, by an armed force from the province of Upper Canada. 

** By the documents accompanying this communication, it will be perceived 
that the steam-boat Caroline, owned by one of our citizens, while lying at Schlos- 
ger, on the Niagara river, within the hmits of this state, on the night of the 29th 
of December last, was forcibly seized by a party of seventy or eighty armed men 
in boats, which came from, and returned to, the Cunadian shore. The crew 
and other persons in this steam-boat, amounting to thirty-three, were suddenly 
attacked at midnight, after they had retired to repose, and probably more than 
one-third of them wantonly massacred. The boat was detached from the 
wharf to which it had been secured, set on fire, taken into the middle of the 
river, and by the force of the current carried over the Niagara Falls. Twelve 
of the persons whowere on board of it are missing ; and there is ground to fear 

j gd by the invaders in their attack upon it, or perished in its 





descent over the cataract. Of those who escaped from the boat, one was killed 
onthe wharf, and several others were pone mm 

“7 am warranted in assuring you, that the authorities, not only of this Sta 
butiéf the United States, have felt an anxious solicitude to maintain the Telas 
tiens of peace and strict neutrality with the British provinces of Upper 
Lower Canada at all times since the commencement of the civil disturbanceg 
therein, and have in all respects done what was incumbent on them to do tg 
sustain these relations. The occurrence to which I have alluded is an outr 
that has notsbeen provoked by any act done, or duty neglected, by the Govern« 
ment of this State or of the Union. If it should appear that this boat was in. 
tended to be used for the purpose of keeping up an intercourse between thig 
State and’ y Island, which is now held by an assemblage of persons in dee 
fiance of the Canadian Government, this circumstance would furnish no juge 
tification for the hostile invasion of our territory and the destruction of the 
lives of our citizens. 

‘* The General Government is intrusted with the maintenance of our foreign 
relations, and will undoubtedly take the necessary steps to redress the wrong and 
sustain the honour of the country.” 

It is not so clear as the Governor of New York imagines, that the 
employment of the Caroline in conveying men and stores to the insur. 
gents on Navy Island afforded no justification for the attack on that 
vessel. There is no doubt that she was so employed in contravention 
of the laws of the United States. Application had been made to the 
American Government to prevent the interference of its citizens in the 
quarrel; and the illegality of such int e, consti 
of treaty, was recognized by proclamations Which. 
vertheless, it took place openly and systematically. What must be the 
conclusion ? Either that the United States Government would not, 
or that it could not, secure obedience to its own laws and the fulfil. 
ment of treaties. Under these circumstances, what were the British 
authorities todo? Were they to suffer hostile expeditions to be fitted 
out against them from ports friendly in name only? Suppose an ana- 
logous case. Were the Government of Portugal to allow privateers 
to be fitted out at Lisbon for attacks on British property by land or 
sea, would it be pretended that British vessels of war might not chase 
them into the Tagus, and burn or scuttle them there? Would it not bea 
justification, that the Government of Portugal having been applied to, 
prohibited by law, but could not prevent, the outrage? Still, it must 
be admitted that the midnight attack on the Caroline, lying at anchor 
ina pert of ber own country, and not then engaged in any illegal or 
hostile act, was a very questionable proceeding. If the circumstances 
of cruelty mentioned in the American papgps really took place, it was 
most atrocious; but we wait for evidence before crediting the Ame« 
rican account of the particulars. 

With regard to the policy of the seizuré of the Caroline, there can, 
we suppose, be but one opinion. To exasperate the people of the 
United States, and furnish them with an excuse for joining the 
Canadian malecontents, is precisely what prudent men would have 
avoided. It is said that M‘Nas, the commander of the Upper 
Canadian Militia at Chippewa, lost no time in disclaiming any par. 
ticipation in the invasion of the American territory. What sort of 
discipline does he maintain, that he did not prevent it? The excited 
Republicans refuse to credit his disclaimer, and charge him with having 
more than once violated their territory on Grand Island, which lies 
within about a mile and a half of Navy Island. 

One of the New York papers mentions a rumour, that the Royal- 
ists attacked Navy Island on the Ist of January, but were repulsed 
with loss, : 
attacking it. The possession of the island 18 or Jirrle consequence | 
except as a rallying point; and only then on the supposition chat | 
large portion of the population of Upper Canada is ready to join 
Mackenzie: but that sucha disposition is extremely prevalent in the 
province, has not been proved by any thing that has recently occurred, 

The session of the Legislature of Upper Canada was opened, 8 
few days before the usual time, on the 28th of December, by Governor 
Heap. The speech of that functionary is ‘ egomet 1pse” from bes 
ginning toend. Adverting to MackEnzik’s insurrection, he says— 

“ As soon as this conspiracy became known to me, I determined that, for 
the public good, I would allow it to work its own cure ; but as I felt cone 
vinced that that cure would never be admitted to be perfect if her Majesty’s 
troops were required to take any part in the contest, | cheerfully approved of 
their leaving the province, in order that the people of Upper Canada, in a state 
of uncontrolled independence, might be allowed another opportunity of unequis 
vocally demonstrating whether they would support me or desert me in the dee 
termination T had evinced ‘to maintain for them the British Constitution in- 
violate.’ . 

‘* Besides parting with the troops, I further resolved to place in the hands 
of the civil portion of the community all the muskets (about 4,000) which the 
Government had in store; and I accordingly delivered them over to the cus 
tody of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the city of Toronto? 

“ Without either soldiers or weapons to enforce my cause, I allowed the 
leader of the intended insurrection a full opportunity to make his intended ex- 
periment—I freely allowed him to write what he chose, say what he chose, do 
what he chose. I allowed him to assemble bis deluded adherents for the put 
pose of drill: I even allowed them unop} 1 to assemble with loaded fire 
arms ; and, in spite of the remonstrances which, from almost every district in 
the province, I received from the peaceable portion of the community, allowed 
him to make deliberate preparations for revolt ; for | freely confess that [di 
underrate the degree of audacity and cruelty which these armed insulters of the 
law were prepared, as events have proved, to exhibit. ” 7 i 

“The ultimate object of the conspiracy was veiled under a mysterious se 
crecy, which I had no desire to penetrate ; aud relying implicitly on the people, 
so little did I inquire into it or impede it, that I was actually in bed and asleep, 
when I was awakened by a messenger, who abruptly informed me that a nume- 
rous body of armed rebels had been congregated by their leader ; that the 
murder oF a veteran uffiver of distinction, a settler in the province, had already 
been committed; and that the assailants were within an hour's march of 
Toronto.” 

This passage is the most important in the speech, and has therefore 
been quoted at length. It demonstrates the utter unfitness of the man 
for the post he occupied. He absolutely glories in the grossest neglect 
of duty with which the ruler of a country can be charged. He prides 
himself on having encouraged the disaffected to revolt. Instead 
tuking precautions to prevent rebellion, be encouraged the commission 
of high treason. Regardless of remonstrances, spurning advice, eager 
only for the opportunity of proving his own superiority and of wreak 
ing his vengeance on the opponents of his government, Sir Francis 

Heap hazarded the overthrow of the Queen’s authority in the pro- 
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yince; and if his notion of the character and objects of the rebels be 
correct, the pillage and slaughter of her Majesty’s loyal sul jects. If 
impeachment, now-a -days, were not mere brutum Julmen iv all hands, 
we should say that no public officer ever deserved it more than Governor 
Heap; and there would be no occasion to go beyond his own speech 
for evidence to support the charge. : j 
‘After dwelling with triumph on the suppression of the rebellion, 
Sir Francis proceeds to. complain of the support given by citizens of 
the United States to the insurgents.gn Navy Island. This portion of 


“hig speech is foolishly insulting te-bis Republican neighbou:s— 


« The interference of foreignersin the domestic policy of a free country is an 
ssion which no nation of character can ever submit to endure (especially 
where a band of people, violating their own laws, our Juws, as well «s the sacred 
obligations of national amity, intrude themselves upon the peaceable inhabitants, 
lawiessly to adyocate by force of arms the practical’ blessings and advantages 
Republican institutions, which, by their own showing, have at least ended 
with them in anarchy and plunder) ; and as every country is a natural fortress 
to its inhabitants, as every village is a strong military position, and as every 
bridge and ravine can be advantageously defended, I must own that, deeply as 
I shoul “flict of this natare, I entertain no feeling of anxiety for 
Tes 
There is nothing else in Governor Heap’s speech worthy of espe- 
cial notice, except that he had been in communication with the Ame- 
rican Government on the subject of the breach of treaties by its 
citizens. ‘ 
The President of the United States had issued another proclama- 
tion, enjoining neutrality. But if this has no more effect than pre- 
. yious documents, it will be little better than waste paper. He had laid 
before Congress documents relative to the seizure of the Caroline, and 
a». applied for additional powers to enable him to prevent the interference 
of United States citizens in the affairs of other nations, and to fulfil 
the treaties into which the American Government had entered. He 
characterized the attack on the Caroline as ‘‘an outrage of an aggravated 
character.” A discussion which arose on this subject in the Senate 
was distinguished by a friendly tone towards England. Other pro- 
ceedings at Washington have not quite so friendly a character. 
A Committee, appointed to inquire into alleged encroachments 
on the North-west territory of the United States, has reported, 
that some parties connected with the Hudson’s Bay Company, had 
formed a settlement on lands of the United States; and Mr. Evans of 
Maine had given notice of a bill to authorize the President to send 
surveyors and engineers on the disputed territory between Maine and 
New Brunswick, and “run a line” in conformity with the claim of the 
United States. 










~The Continental newspapers have been remarkably barren of politi- 
cal news this week. 

In France, the Chamber of Deputies has been occupied witha 
worthy discussion of the proper livery of its members—shall the coats 
be embroidered,@r, plain ? shall they be black, blue, or brown? THrers 
strongly advocated a.plain black coat, in what has been called a “* reyo- 
lutionary ” speech. 

The accounts of military proceedings in Spain show that the war is 
earried on very languidly. Sometimes the Carlists are in advance; 

«then they are beaten back. One day Esparrrro is represented as full 
of activity; the next he is accused of his old failing of sloth. From 
Madrid the intelligence is of an unvarying tenour: the talk in the 
Cortes about money, the want of it, and the means of raising it, 
is incessant. At some recent elections the Ultra Liberals have been 
successful. 


Kebates anv Proceedings tu Parliament, 
; Arrairs OF CANADA, 
[ The Canada Bill was “reported,” with the amendments, on 
Saturday, — 
On Moriday, Lord Joun Russert. moved thatit be read a third time. 


. yp Mr. Leaver presented several petitions from parishes in the Metro- 


, Polis against the bill; and then 

| Sir Grorcr Sinctair addressed the House. He said that no bill 
} had ever been introduced into Parliament to which, in its progress 
through the Committee, so much had been added, or from which so 
much had been taken away. Lord John Russell’s acquiescence in Mr. 
Ellice’s suggestions had surprised nobody— 


Without pretending to the gift of second sight, he had at once felt 

‘* persuaded that the noble lord would give the preference to second thoughts. 
This result was anticipated by all the gentlemen who sat around him, as 

; 80on as they heard the very first sentence of Mr. Ellice’s very able, lucid, 
and useful 'speech—so useful to the country, and at the same time so use- 

| ful to the Government. He knew not whether his right honourable friend was 

\ 

‘ 


in the habit of killing two birds with one stone, but he had certainly attained 
two objects in one speech. He had both shown his patriotism and served his 
arty. Sir George Sinclair did not for one moment imagine, after Mr. El- 
ice’s disclaimer, that he had communicated his views beforehand to Lord John 
ussell; but his own Sagacity and experience must have convinced him that 
such a complimentary precaution would be quite superfluous; and, with- 
out any assurance from the noble lord’s own mouth, he must have kaown that 
he was rendering a most essential service to the Government,—extricating them 
from a notable dilemma, aud sparing to them the danger and mortification of a 
defeat which was probable in this House and inevitable elsewhere. This pro- 
position must have come like a godsend upon the astonished mind of the noble 
Jord. He must have felt that— 
- “ Quod optauti Divim promittere nemo 
) Audebat, volveuda dies en attulit ultro.” 
If a fire had occurred in Downing Street, and Mr. Ellice, without giving any 
previous intimation, had opportuuely hurried with an enormous engine to the 
noble lord’s dwelling, and succeeded in extinguishing the flames, he would be 
just as certain that he was rendering to the noble lord an invaluable service, as 
if he had given previous notice of his intention. 
With great reluctance he supported the bill: the gross misconduct 
( of Ministers had rendered it necessary. He bada high respect for Lord 
¥ urham’s talents and experience, and was only alarmed by the praises 
jaa on him by the philosophical Radicals, or Radical philoso- 
“ . . 
RB Sir, wish to speak with unaffected esteem of the ability and the 
y OF these gentlemen, however much I may differ from their views ; but 
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in the Morning Chronicle of this day 1 find them opty ibed. ‘ They 
form but a very small seetion of the Radical Reformers ir object seems 
to be to form a still smaller section, by their intolerance and insufferable self- 
conceit.’ (‘* Hear, hear!” and laughter.) Such, Sir, is the language used 
by the leading Ministerial organ, in reference to the very men without whose 
gratuitous assistance its*patrons could never have climbed into place, and with- 
out the continuance of whose powerful aid they would soon relapse into insig- 
nificance.” ‘ 

He could not avoid noticing a subject of still greater importance even 
than that which was before the House; a subject which involved not 
only the intetests of the Colonies, but the welfare of the Mother 
Country, and-thestability of British institutions— 

‘“* Are her Majesty’s Ministers entitled in point of influence, or competent im 
point of ability, to preside over the destinies of this great empire? are they 
actuated in their general policy by the principles of justice, firmness, discern- 
ment, and consistency? do their bond fide partisans constitute even a nu- 
merical preponderance within these walls? do they themselyes command 
the respect or enjoy the gocd-will of our constituents out of doors ?—I*deny all 
these propositions. If a call of the House were to take place to-morrow, and 
every Member on answering to his name were obliged to lay his hand upon 
his heart, and to declare upon oath whether he has or has not confidence in the 
statesmanlike wisdom and political integrity of the Government, I feel per- 
suaded that a very large majority would be compelled to answer that question 
in the negative. With regard to the sentiments of the British nation, the 
respectable, intelligent, and religious classes, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, are lost in astonishment when they consider the general 
conduct of her Majesty’s Ministers—at the suddenness with which they trim, 
and at the shabbiness with which they truckle. (Cheers) Their tortuous 
and vacillating course, their veerings round on the one day and their backings~ 
out on the next, are viewed not only by every straightforward Conservative 
with disgust, but by every honest Radical with indignation. Take, for ine 
stance, their proceedings with regard to Canada, which are so strictly in keep- 
ing with their virtual abandonment of the Irish Appropriation-clause or the 
artful suspension of the English Chureh-rates Bill. They were repeatedly 
warned by both sides of the House in the course of last session, that by their 
uncertain and fluctuating system they would neither satisfy th 


he loyal, nor con« 
firm the wavering, nor overawe the disaffected; they were assured that, in 
order.to carry their own measures into effect, a larze increase of force was in- 
dispensable, and yet they were contented to persist in a set of feeble and 
meagre resolutions, sufficiently offensive to provoke resentment, sufficiently 
tame to encourage resistance. They seem to have inverted the old adage, as if 
they deemed cure more expedient than prevention. They are at this moment 
only preparing the armament which ought to have reached Canada, or the 
adjacent provinces at least, four months ago. The Government has now 
reached the nadir of political ignominy, and is presenting to the world such a 
spectacle as was never before exhibited by British statesimen—that of a Ministry 
distinguished by these striking and anomalous characteristics—office wituout 
power, support without confidence, pretension without talent, and profession 
without performance. They can neither manage the affairs of the country nor 
carry through the business of this House without the superintendence and 
advice of a right honourable friend near me, who is not more conspicuous for 
his immeasurable superiority in all those intelectual endowments whieh adorn 
the character of the statesman and insure the respect of this countryythan for 
the unparalleled forbearance and almost chivalfous magnanimity with which 
he conducts his oppesition to the very politicians from whom, when*He himself 
was in office, he never obtained.even common justice. Sir, 1am quite aivare 
that, from his brilliant position in the world, my right honourable friend: may 
be as indifferent to the patronage and emoluments of office as his antagonists 
are tenacious of its influence and advantages; that the acceptance of power 
involves almost as great a sacrifice on his part as the forfeiture of place upon 
theirs; but I trust that he will no longer fest satisfied with eorrecting blunders 
and preventing mischief—that he wili soon be placed at the head of an 
“Administration which will at all events pursue a straightforward and intelli- 
gible course. The country will then cease to endure the misfortune and submit 
to the mortification of being misgoverned by a selfish and slippery Cabinet, who 
feebly maintain their ground by the discreditable expedient of playing two 
parties against each other, of eaeh of which they stand equally in dread, and 
by beth of which they are equally despised.” ( Cheers.) 

Sir Harry Verney tontended that the conduct of Ministers 
towards Canada had been discreet. He rejoiced at the success which 
had attended the British arms; and trusted that Lord Durham would 
be enabled to bind the North American Colonies in one strong band 
of union, freedom, and prosperity. 

Mr. Hume strongly disapproved of the measures of Government 
towards Canada; but assured Sir George Sinclair that he and the 
Members with whom he acted very much preferred the Whigs to the 
Tories. He denied that the majority of the people of England were 
adverse to the present Government. A very large majority of the 
people approved of the liberal and enlightened measures which Minis« 
ters had brought before Parliament. He considered that the Tories 
had caused the revolt;in Canada ; for they had made violent speeches, 
calling Papineau a mischievous demagogue— 
cited the Canadians, and drove them to revolt. Let the 
e fatal Resolutions of last year, and the necessity of adopt- 
ing any measure 0! 1 arbitrary and despotic character would at once be avoided. 
He considered that \he first act of the Government ought to be to remove Lord 
Glenelg, than whom a more incompeteat Minister never existed ; every despatch, 
every proceeding, showed the imbecility, the vacillation, the weakness, the total 
want of management that existed on the part of that noble lord. Instead of 
sending out Lord Durham as an arbitrary dictator to act under the orders of 
Lord Glenelg, he thought tiat Lord Durham ought to take Lord Glenelg’s 
place in the Cabinet. It won d be far better to try what Lord Durham’s vigos 
rous intellect could do as Colonial Minister—it would be far better to try the 
effect of his Liberal policy than to press this bill of pains and penalties, which 
would only be adding to the long catalogue of injury and oppression under 
which the Canadas already laboured. With these feelings upon the subject, he 
should move as an amendment that the bill be read a third time that day six 
months. 

Mr. WarsurTon seconded the amendment. 

Sir Rosert Inctrs reminded Ministers that the great difficulty of 
the Canadian question began from the moment that*the revolt was 
suppressed— 

They had io deal with a people divided in religion, divided in blood, and 
divided in all the pursuits of civil life. A great mistake was made, as he con- 
ceived, when at the first annexation of Canada to the Crown of England so 
much prominence was given to the religion of the conquered people ; and, above 
all, so little attention was made to the religious wants of thoxe who agreed with 
the principles of the Protestant Establishment of this country. The attention 
of the House was called to this. subject a week ago, by the honourable Member 
for Droitwich; and he was desirous to urge again upon her Majesty’s Ministers, 
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not the expediency, but the absolute eee sowing their attention upon 
that subject, when now the whole question oy constitution of Canada was 
open for consideration. If the suggestion of Sie*Rob pt Peel were adopted, 
and if it were the intention to effect a consolidation of te four governments of 
our colonies in North, America into one’ aa eed ney, it was quite clear 
that the majority of the inhabitants being then™persoas attached by conimon 
Protestantisin, by langnage, and by blood, to the er Country, it would be 
comparatively easy, while leaving to the Roman Gatholies aud the French Ca 

nadians the fullest exercise of their present privilegesyteyiepair the mischief 
already committed, by giving a just prominence to the Established Church of 
this country there. 

Alderman Tuompson enlarged upon the great e@mmercial benefits 
which the Canadians derived from their commexion<eith England. 
He considered the revolt to be unjustifiuble, at tésame that he cen- 
sured Ministers for their neglect to prevent an outbreak of which they 
had been frequently warned. 

Mr. Grore would enter his protest agaioct the third reading of the 
bill, though well aware bow unavailing that protest must be. One 
observation of Sir Robert Inglis should be well laid to beart by every 
Member of the House— 

He had said when this rebellion should have been put down, that at that 
moment the real and greatest difficulties of the Govern vent would commence. 
That was his opinion too, and it was because he entertiined that opinion, aud 


strongly entertained it, that he was the more strenuous in his op, osition to the 
present bill; and because also it was his opinion, that while the bill would re- 
move none of the existing difficulties, it would add very much to some, and 


those the most serious of them. He foresaw no consequence like!) to amse from 
this bill so imminent and inevitable as the multiplication of disc. stent and irri- 
tation thoughout the province in the minds of men, of those, peshaps, who 
as yet had taken no part in the revolt, and that of the most dreadful and de- 
plorable kind. He saw in the bill no remedy proposed for any of the evils that 
now constituted the grievances of the Canadians, whilv he saw in it one great 
grievance added to those already existing, of which even those who had hitherto 
abstained from taking part in these matters could hardly fail to feel the weight 
and the burden. The alterations made in the bill since the second reading were 
not of a nature to make much alteration in bis opinion, His opinion was pro- 
nounced upon it when the preamble stil remained as the noble lord originally 
introduced it; and it was for those gentlemen who had been wedded to the bill 
on account of the preamble, and who were inclined to pardon the severe mea- 
sures which the bil] itself sanctioned, in consequence of the beautiful phrases 
put forth in the preamble—it was for them to express the regret they must feel 
at missing so important a part of its features ; but for hi- part his objection was 
founded on the nature of the enacting clauses, and those clauses reiained still 
unaltered, or, if any thing, they were rather aggravated. But if th. clauses 
in themselves appeared to him severe, objectionable, and calculated to create a 
strong sense of anger and discontent in the minds of tho-e who were to be sub- 
ject to them, he would say that the nature of these clauses was extremely agyra- 
vated, when they were taken in conjunction with the speeches uttered io this 
House by those by whom they were supported. For the tenor of those speeches 
Jed him to foresee only one consequence from the suspension of the Cahadian 
constitution, which was this—that instead of that genuine and faithful repre- 
sentation of the people, which was now the most important element of the Ca- 
Dadian constitution, (for we should not have that element restored to its present 
state,) we should have the representation of the people cut down, abridged, and 
reduced toa name. It would be a name and a shadow, instead of a substance 
and a reality. When he recollected too the suggestion of Sir George Sinclair, 
in which he dwelt upon the necessity of raising the qualification of the electors 
of Lower Canada, coupling that with the declarations made by certain influen- 
tial Members on the Ministerial side of the House, and more especially by Mr. 
Ellice and Mr. Bulwer insisting, as they did, upon the gross ignorance and in- 
capacity of the Canadian people, he could not misinterpret these indications. 
He could not drow any other inference except that the present representation 
of the people—large and faithful—will be exchanged for one neither large nor 
faithful; but will be made the representation of a part of the people instead of 
a representation of the whole. He at any rate would not lend bis hand to the 
destruction of the representative institution, which at least had the merit of 
faithfully representing the people of Canada, in the present state of precarious- 
ness und uncertainty as to what he should get in its place. 

He contended, that if the Executive Government had wisely exerci- 
sed the prerogative, and reformed the Legislative Council, there 
would have been no revolt, and the House would not have been called 
upon to sanction this destructive measure— 

Had that power been used, harmony would have been restored, and the con- 
stitutional government of Lower Canada would have gone on prosperously up 
to this hour. They might easily foresee the difficulties which would open when 
this suspension of the constitution should have been once brought into opera- 
tion, hearing, as they had done already, an honourable gentleman who was a 
stanch supporter of the measure, proposing to her Majesty’s Ministers to sad- 
dle the colony with an established church. A very pleasant prospect it was to 
be called upon to sanction the annihilation of one of the few representative 
assemblies which really did represent the people, and put in its place a well 
paid established church. The same reasons which led him to wish to improve 
thoce representative institutions in this country, which imperfectly and unfaith- 
fully represented the people, and by so improving them to make them the 
faithful representatives of the people, induced him to be strenuous in preserving 
this Canadian Assembly, which did really and truly represeat the people; and 
he should therefore be found on his side maintaining a strong Conservative \j 
of conduct when the thing to be preserved was the most ve'wable jewel w 
a people could possibly possess. he doubted and mistrusted the po 
Government to restore this Assembly, and he did not feel confident 
even their wish to doit. But most certainly, when he observed that during,the 
progress of the bill Lord Juha Russell had been compelled to abandon the pre- 
amble for the purpose of conciliating the support of the Member for Tamworth, 
he knew that whatever new constitution it might be deemed proper to give to 
Canada it would ndtbe only what the noble lord himself might approve of, but 
what the right honourable baronet would also approve of; and having heard 
that richt honourable baronet accused by honourable Members in that House 
of ent®.aining a distinct hatred of all representative institutions—though in 
the present instance he did not conceive that the right honourable baronet; was 
deserving of that reproach more than the noble lord himself—he could not help 
appealing to honouable gentlemen who supported this bill to say what ground 
they had for believing that they should ever get back such a constitution as 
that now existing when it should be once destroyed, seeing that it could only 
be done with the approbation of a right honourable gentleman who was op- 
posed to all representative constitutions? In spite, therefore, ofthe great volume 
of debate which had been poured out upon this question, he had heard nothing 
to ulter the conviction he entertained when he first delivered his opinion upon it. 

He feared that they had sown injustice, and that they would reap trouble and 
calamity. Whatever the present grievances of the Canadian people might be, 
rr seemed to be almost on all hands admitted, as well as the necessity of re- 

ressing them,) he felt that by this measure they were abo add one more 


of so serious a kind, that the people of Canada would be led to entertain feelings 


party, however geod their intention, ever hereafter to.eradicate or subdue, 


Mr. Warsurton expressed his entire’ SPpgurrence with all Mp4 | 
Grote’s observations. He would still conte} @fat as, at no remote 
period, the sway of England over Canada must cease, it was the Policy / 
of this country to treat the colony with the consideration due to jtg) 
future greatness — he 

He knew it was a humiliating thing, and unfavourable to national pride and ng, 
tional vanity, to think of the necessity of contracting the limits of empire, and tg 
part with what was fancied to be among the most valuable of the national poe 
sessions. He said fancied to be so, because it did appear to him as rational tg 
talk of the moon as belonging to ourselves, as to talk of a great and extensiyg 
territory three thousand miles away from the Mother Country as being a 
of our empire. But he really thought, if they looked at the great, and glorious, | 
and godlike work of establishing a great and free republic out of the incoherent | 
elements such as the provinces of Canada were, they would feel that it was ay 
object worthy the ambition of a great and powerful nation. It was a great act | 
for a state like this to accomplish. He believed that the people of this country 
would reflect on this; and that they now felt that it was a greater honour to 
have raised a mighty republic like that of the United States, than to have sub. |) 
jugated India. © If the people regarded the honour of ised up sucha | 
tree and great state, and would then consider what FOCeS now } 
forming our North American colonies might be if raised up 1n a similar map. 
ner, they would have a great and important object before them, in the further. 
ance of which all confliction of party feeling would cease, and there would ng 
longer be called for measures of severity towards provinces that were now alien. | 
ated and discontented. He hoped that these considerations would reconcile the 
people of this country to that separation which either now or at an early period 
must take place, and that they would have their attention fixed upon the neces. 
sity that must soon arise for such a separation. He trusted that the glory of 
having been the parent of a great, an extensive, and a free state, would be con. 
sidered a sufficient reparation to them for the apparent sacrifice of the nations), 
honour. Condemning it, as he did—hoping, however, that it would not hay 
any of those melancholy results which he anticipated from it—he would avail 
himself of the present opportunity of passing his last malediction on this u, 
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of discontent and irritation, which it would be exceedingly difficult for any | 








































fortunate bill. 
Mr. Bortuwick said, that as the Canadians now knew by experi. 
ence that their late leaders were not to be trusted, it would be advan 
tageous and practicable to introduce the real principles of the British 
constitution among them. 
The House divided— 
For the third reading.........ssssseee sesrserseres 


110 
For Mr. Hume’s amendment ........seeeeeseree 8 


Tory and Truckling majority ............ 102 

On the question that the bill «do now pass,” Sir Epwarp Suepny 
observed, that Sir Robert Peel’s prediction would be verified, and 
Lord Glenelg’s instructions would not be carried into effect ; for Lor 
Dutham was not authorized by the bill to summon a Convention; 
Lord Durham had only the exercise of the prerogative at his com 
mand, and he would be a bold man who would use it in calling a con 
vention. 

Sir Gzorck Grey replied, that the bill did not prevent Lot 
Durham from calling together a body of persons to give him advice; 
and Lord Glenelg’s instructions went no further than this. 

Mr. Waktey said, it appeared that Lord Durham would not r 
Canada till the end of April or the beginning of May, and that, inti 
mean while, Sir John Colborne would exercise the powers conferred 
by the bill, He therefore deemed it necessary to call attention to the 
massacres committed by the British troops under Sir John Colbomes 


command— 
In the Morning Chronicle of that morning he found it stated, that Colon 
Maitland “detached the Grenadiers, lst and 2d companies, to favourable pu 
tions to intercept any of the rebels attempting to escape from the church, ai 
which answered effectually, as upon the taking of that building a numbed 
the rebels fell under the fire of part of those companies; ” and it was aiid, 
that they afterwards set fire to the church itself. This statement was receired 
from Sir John Colborne, and was published in a supplement to the Lonios 
Gazette of Friday last. He would ask, what description of@prce could bare 
been employed against the Queen’s troops when only one of them was wounded? | 
and yet they set a watch round the church to destroy any who tried to effect his 
escape. as such conduct as this to be borne? was it to be tolerated ? ss 
this a Christian land? did we live under a Christian Government? Wasitit 
such scenes as these that we could boast of the religious institutions of this 
country? In hisopinion, it cast a stigma on tbe character of the whole country, 
and could it give rise to any thing but deep indignation? He did not say tha 
such conduct received the sanction of the Government, but as it had taken place 
it behoved Ministers t@@tep forward at once, and in a bold and energetic manner, 
and to tell Sir John Colborne that he had gone beyond his duty of simply | 
maintaining the laws, whén he indulged in vengeance. Again, he found froid | 
the accounts from Upper Canada that Indians were engaged in the war. bee 
chosen for this duty because of their known cruelty in their conduct | 













Did the Government sanction the marching or conveyance in steam-boats | 
Indians in company with one of the regiments assisting Sir Fraoes | 
d? It was the custom of some honourable Members to say that it ws 
e exciting language held by honourable Members which induced the Came 
dians to revolt; but he must say that the revolt was caused by the conduct ' 
the Imperial Legislature, which had abolished the Canadian Constitution, 
had completely neutralized its powers, and by these acts seemed almost to hare | 
driven the Canadians to the ‘necessity of revolt. He again protested agsisst 
the bill. As the insurrection had been put down, he held it} as an unnecess#ly 
and unconstitutional proceeding, and as placing a blot on the English legisla 
tion which it would take years to wipe out. 

Lord Joun RussEtt said, that Mr. Wakley entirely 
the passages he had quoted from Colonel Maitland’s and 


borne’s despatches— , . 
The fact was, that the circumstances referred to were only the usual occur, 
rences of war. There were many persons ia the church; it was fortified a” 
made a place ofgoffence, from which the British troops were fired upon, = 
accerding to thé:laws of war, it was destroyed ; and if troops marching one - 
a village weré fired upon, the usual measures of war were taken. If ot \ 
had surrendered and laid down their arms had not received quarter, then ‘d ot | 
the honourable Member's observations would have been just; but he id 
find any such statement in the despatch. But not only should those w “pest 
lay down their arms be received as agp but it was necessary that “gern 
means should be taken to prevent the others from retiring as a body k the 
and from taking up another position from which they might again attac & 
troops. Mr. Watley had said that there could not be much resistance, 3° ha 


misunderstood 
Sir John Col- | 





one soldier had been wounded; but this only showed how little discipline 
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sed to enable men to cope with the British empire, as well as the extent 
e ashness and the guilt of the persons who had induced the Canadians to 
a=" With regard to the Indians, he could only observe that they were not 
ev das a regular military foree ; some had attended Sir Francis Head, but 
employe mstance was of a totally different nature from what had been stated. 
rf SS eda s had been removed from one province, and the militia was called 
Ail the t oe persons who were collected on the road to Toronto, and who 
re nd the outrages by murdering a military officer who had retired 
aes “nm service after having greatly distinguished himself in war, who was 
from , ith his family, and who was murdered on his road to the city. When 
ot adh thusattacked, it was impossible but that all the inhabitants, British, 
ote and Indian, should unite to put down the insurrection, acting, as 
on dik ‘under fear of their lives and property. 

The pill then passed ; and the House adjourned, on the motion of 
Lord Jobn Russell, till Friday. 

The bill was taken to the House of Peers on Wednesday, and read 
a first time. 

On Thursday, Lord Broucuam presented a petition from Mr. Roe- 
puck, praying to be heard at the bar against the bill. The Marquis of 
LANSDOWNE thought there could be no inconvenience in hearing Mr. 
Roebuck. d ABERDEEN had no objection to hear Mr. Roebuck, 
put di how he could be recognized as agent for the Assembly 

¢ Lower Canada. Lord Broucuam suggested, that Mr. Roebuck 
: be heard on the matter of his petition, and not as agent for 
the Assembly. Finally, it was agreed to put off the decision of the 
House till the next day. 


Tue Stave Traber. 

i Monday, Lord Brovcuam presented a petition from Leeds, 
with about 17,000 signatures, praying for the immediate abolition of 
slavery in the West Indies. He took the opportunity of calling the 
attention of the House to the extent of the slave trade, and the cir- 
cumstances of aggravated gruelty with which it was conducted at the 
resent time— 

He had not to show to their Lordships that negro slavery, much as they had 
id for the boon, was nevertheless not abolished; he had not to show that 
the yoke of slavery was less light than it was in 1833—no; what he had to 
eal! their attention to was, that the slave trade, in all its infamy, was at the 
resent moment going on, and flourishing, and extending to a most lamentable 
q ree. What he wished to call their Lordships’ attention to was the fact, that 
that cruel and disgraceful traffic, which had been denounced by the voice of 
every enlightened nation throughout Europe, had become, under the clumsy 
aud preposterous course which they had adopted, more and more flourishing, 
more and more extensive, that daily more and more cruelties were practised ; 
that, in fact, to supply the market those who were embarked in this accursed 
traffic they were tearing out the bowels of the African continent. He meant 
not to speak of the policy with respect to this subject which had been pursued by 

Ministers, or by their predecessors, nor would he say any thing as to the pains 

which had been taken to put an end to this system; but he would lay 

before their Lordships a statement of facts, and he would say that he did not 
know of those facts himself till within the last forty-eight hours, otherwise he 
should not have slept on his pillow one night without calling the attention of 

Parliament and of the country to this most enormous and scandalous abuse. 

He would state the consequences of the measures adopted by Eng- 
land and the United States for the abolition of the slave trade— 

The plan was, he believed, to confine the right of capture to slave vessels 
on the coast, whether belonging to British or Awerican subjects (afterwards 

French, Spanish, and Portuguese were included). The plan was to confine the 

right of search and seizure, and bringing into port for condemnation, ships 

ee in this employment, to the cruisers of the United States and his Ma- 
jesty’s vessels of war. That was the plan. But the boon held out in order to 
quicken the diligence of the commanders was, not only that they should share 
in the proceeds of each vessel captured and condemned as a prize, but that a 
certain sum of money per head—and therefore called head-money —should be paid 
foreach slave taken. That was granted for the purpose of quickening the 
diligence and zeal of the cruisers in the performance of this excellent office— 
the capture and emancipation of these unfortunate slaves. Now, it must be 
admitted, at first sight, that this additional inducement to the capture of slaves 
would seem likely to produce a beneficial effect. But let their Lordships mark 
how this additional inducement had operated. It did not relax the diligence of 
those who commanded the cruisers against the desperate miscreants to whose 
hands this traffic of murder and felony was intrusted—it did not relax their 
vigilance in capturing slave-ships ; but it had this effeet—that for the purpose 
of obtaining the largest possible sum of head-money, the cruiser had a direct 
and evident interest in not capturing the slave vessel (how strong and powerful 
soever the proof might be that she was fitted out for and engaged in that ne- 
farious traffic) till she had got into port and got her ‘cargo”—he supposed he 
must so call it—of human beings on board—till she was ready to insult the 
Mghways of nations, and to proceed with that trade of piracy, murder, and 
Tobbery in which she was engaged. So that it was the interest, the clear in- 
terest of the cruiser that the slave-ship shggjd have these unhappy beings on 
board—that she should have completed her cargo of slaves—that she should 
sail with that cargo from the African coast—and that till then she should not 
be captured ; much less was her commander to be prevented from committing 
the crime of taking those unfortunate creatures on board by a premature in- 
terference. No; the cruiser was to wait until the criminal act was completed, 
because until it was completed the right to head-money could not attach to the 
capture. The vessel then goes out, fitted up with all the horrible means of 
carrying on its felonious traffic. It had abundance of chains and fetters for the 
intended victims of avarice; it had guns, which hardly ever fired twice wigbout 
bursting ; for such articles did the natives sell their wives and shildredifoed 
often their neighbours, when they could succeed in entrapping them. “Thus 
fitted, the vessel govs out on her voyage. He did not charge the officers‘of the 
cruisers with giving any encouragement to the slave-ships; but he did say that 
Do step was taken by the authorities on the coast, no step was taken by the 
Cruisers, to ay the cargo, as the miserable captives were called, from 
ing put on board. 

According to the statement of Mr. Laird, the companion of Mr, 
Oldfield in a journey into the interior of Africa, the cruiser did not 
enter the port where the slaver was to take in her cargo; for then 
there would be no slaves taken and no head-money to be received— 


The practice of the cruiser was, that when she was informed of a slaver 
taking in a cargo in any particular harbour, she put out to sea to such a dis- 
tance as that she could barely keep the harbour in sight, while she herself could 
not be seen from the harbour. She there watched the slaver, and gave chase 
the moment she came in sight. And here came an inevitable exasperation of 

miseries to which the unhappy slave was subjected. It was well known 
that the great object in the construction and outfitting of a slave-ship is swift- 
hess of suiling ; to this every consideration—he would not say of humanity fur 
the slave, for he was not so absurd as to expect any thing humane from those 
tmployed in thie mystery of iniquity, as the slave trade had been called—bu. 





every consideration, he might say, of evem the safety of the ship itself wa 
saciificed. The slaver was not constructed on the principle which, with respect * ” 
to all vessels carrying passengers, had been rendered necessary by a bill which 
had passed the Legislature some years ago. She was made in every way for 
rapid sailing; and was only broad enough to give her a hold of the water with 
her sails set. There was no consideration whatever for the misery endured by 
the slaves, who were packed in between decks by absolute pressure, as if they 
were dead goods. ‘That was one cause of the misery they endured: but there 
wis another, to which he could not refer without a degree of horror which he 
felt it impossible to describe, and which he was hopeless of impressing on their 
Lordships in its true colours, though he had made up his mind to narrate it as 
it had been mentioned to him; and this horrible practice was also to be traced 
up to the system of head-money allowed on the recapture of slaves. 

Tn trying to eseape the pursuing vessel, the commander of the slaver 
threw overboard first the heaviest negroes, just as if they were so much 
lumber— 

Men, women, and children were thus thrown overboard without remorse, 
in numbers proportioned to the distance which the pursued ship might be 
ug on him. The slaves were thrown over with the fetters placed on them 
e they were brought on board—fetters which were considered necessary, 
flvst, for the protection of the crew against the multitudes of the slaves, and 
also to prevent attempts at suicide, to which the slaves were ever ready to 
vesort if an opportunity presented itself on their voyage. It might be supposed 
that these fetters were fastened with a padlock, which the captain could un- 
fasten at his pleasure, and that such a mode of fastening would be adopted to 
ficilitate the escape of the slave in case of fire or of shipwreck ; but nothing of 
this kiud was done. ‘Ihere was no padlock. The fettets were rivetted by the 
smith before they care ou board, and were continued on until they were — 
to the market to be sold. Another object of the fetters was, that when it De= 
came necessary to throw parties over to lighten the ship, they, when cast in, 
fetters and all, would have the less chance of escape. To lessen that chance, 
hts were sometimes added; for the negro, with the herculean strength 
which he generally possessed, and from that facility of swimming which gave 
him a sort of amphibious nature, could easily, if left to his own unfettered exer- 
tions, support himself in the waves until the pursuing schooner came up, and if 
taken on board would prove.a most important witness against those who had 
torn him from his native hone; to prevent this the weights were added, which 
sank him before aid could arrive. But that was not the only mode of lighten- 
ing the vessel. Sometimes.three human beings were packed closely in a cask, 
which was thrown over with weights attached to it; and one slaver which was 
pursued had before she was captured thrown over twelve such casks, each closely 
packed with human beings. In another instance, two slave-ships which were 
chased had had upwards of five hundred slaves on board, every one of whom 
met a watery grave. Let not their Lordships imagine that this was a fancy 
sketch. It was, unhappily, a detail of facts which he had received from a gal- 
lant officer, who was for some time a commodore on the Western African station. 
Sut he had not yet stated all. The sharks seemed to know this scene of bloodshed ; 
and it was a fact which was stated to him on the same good authority, that 
thoy followed the slave-ship from the port, and the track of that ship could be 
traced across the Atlantic by the blood of her murdered victims hurled into the 
ocean to facilitate the escape of the vessel from its pursuers. 

His informant bad witnessed acts of aimost incredible atrocity— 

It had been his painful lot to witness scenes with which the most cruel re- 
sults of Spanish avarice in the new world would have sunk to almost levity in 
the comparison—scenes which he would defy the history of any other country 
to equal, and which had not been exceeded by the great poet of Italy in his 
wildest fancies when peopling the infernal regions with creatures of his owl 
fertile imagination, in tints so dark as had not been surpassed by his own great 
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“ Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis.” 
Ithad happened more than once—it was a thing of uot uofrequeat occurrence— 
that where one of two fettered slaves died on board, the corpse was left bound 
to the survivor, who envied the lot that put an end to his miseries. The 
mother is allowed to bring forth the fruit of her womb on the bare deck of the 
vessel, surrounded by the decaying corpses uf her fellow slaves. If he were 
asked to what he ascribed those enormities, he would say, to the system of head- 
money on the recapture of slaves; if he were called on for his proof of their 
existence, he would say, it was to be found in the testimony of most respectable 
officers in her Majesty’s service. His witnesses were the Captains, Lieutenants, 
and Commodore of the cruisers. He would ask whether those officers were 
ever successful? whether they were always vigilant? whether the slavers 
never escaped ?- He found upon examination that the amount of the importa- 
tion of slaves into the new world was as large, as steady, as it had ever 
been, aud did not show the slightest diminution or appearance of decrease. 
This he knew, that the sea risk was now become matter of certain calculation. 
The premium of insurance on an African slave-ship at the Havannah, the last 
time he had an opportunity of seeing the returns, was only 12} per cent., 
which, deducting 44 per cent. for sea risk and the underwriter’s profit, left the 
value of the slave risk insurance at only 8 percent. He had also seen the 
quotations from Rio, which were much less, beiag only 11 per cent. in all, 
which, deducting sea risk and underwriter’s profit, would leave only 7 per cent. 
He knew that at one time there were in one year, 1835, eighty-five slave-ships 
fitted out at the Havannah, of which seventy-five returned safe to the Ha- 
vannah. The number of slaves on board varied from 175 to 785, this average 
giving 28,000 imported into the Havannah in 1830. Atter the dreadful treat- 
ment to which these,slaves are eubjected, and which he had detailed to their Lerd- 
ships, and the risk which they ran of being thrown overboard in chase, there 
were, horrible to relate, 500 in one vessel and 700 in another. He did 
not speak vaguely when he said that in one single month, the month of De- 
ceinber 1836, there arrived at Rio in two vessels called the Feliciade and the 
i Sicolo, two cargoes of slaves, the one 500, the other 780. In the year 1835, 
+,580 slaves were imported into the principal settlement of their friend and ally 
the Emperor of Brazijl. The greatest of all slave-dealers were the Brazilians, 
the Spanish, and the Portuguese; and this country, and he might add France 
also, with the full knowlege of the fact, still continued quibbling with them 
about the construction of treaties, and endeavouring to obtain from those 
courts the right to search the ships, suffering all this time these dreadful enor- 
mities to be perpetrated, when they would not allow for one hour a common 
pirate to pollute the great highway of the seas, even though the flags of those 
nations protected him. 

Lord Brougham ridiculed the feeble efforts of the British Govern- 
ment to induce Spain, Portugal, and the Brazils, to join with England 
in putting an end to the traffic in slaves. He ardently hoped that in 
the first year of her reign, our youthful Queen would adorn her coun- 
try, fortify her tbrone, and embellish her crown by%putting an end 
to the worst of crimes ever committed by mankind. 

Lord Minto defended the officers of the British Navy from the 
imputation that they allowed slave-ships to take large cargoes on board 
for the sake of head-money.- On the contrary, the fault of the British 
officers was that, in defiance of treaties which did not permit vessels 
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follow vessels into ports and up rivers, thereby rendering themselves 
liable to the censure of the Admiralty. 

Lord BrovucuamM denied that he had charged the British officers 
with purposely waiting till slave-vessels were filled, with a view to in- 
crease their reward; but the horrors he had described were the con- 
sequences of the system of head-money. Could not the reward be 
proportioned to the tonnage of the vessel ? 

Lord Exrensorovcn and Lord Asusurton thought Lord 
Brougham’s suggestions worth attention; and Lord Ashburton said 
that he was sure the meddling of the British Government had hitherto 
augmented the amount and the cruelty of the slave trade. 

Lord GLEenELe admitted that there was no exaggeration in Lord 
Brougham's account of the horrors of the traffic; but the Govern- 
ment were not to blame. Efforts bad been made and would still be 
made, to induce the Portuguese, under whose flag the trade was chiefly 
carried on, to agree to some measures for putting it down effectually. 
At present it would be of no use to alter head-money to tonnage, as the 
treaties with Portugal and the Brazils contained no “ equipment article ” 
which allowed the capture of vessels evidently fitted out for the trade. 

The petition was laid on the table. 

Che Court. 
Notice has been issued by the Lord Chamberlain, that the Queen will 
hold Levees at St. James’s Palace on Wednesday the 14th and Wed- 
nesday the 2Ist days of February, at two o'clock. 

The Queen remains at Buckingham Palace, in the enjoyment of 
good health. She sees but little company; and her dinner-parties 
consist almost exclusively of Whig noblemen and gentlemen, with 
their ladies, In looking over the list of company furnished by the 
courtly chronicler, the only Tory names we find are those of Lord and 
Lady Ashley. Lord Melbourne dines at the Palace almost every day. 

The Brighton people expect a visit from the Queen in April. 





Che Metropolis. 

A public meeting was held on Wednesday, in the Town-hall of 
Southwark, to petition Parliament to grant the Ballot, extension of 
the Suffrage, and Triennial Parliaments, and to place the name of Mr. 
Harvey on the Pension. list Committee. After some fruitless opposi- 
tion from Mr. Arrowsmith,—who moved a series of counter-resolu- 
tions, but was not seconded,—a petition in conformity with the object 
of the meeting was adopted. Mr. Harvey then stood forward, and 
was loudly cheered. He said that the subjects embraced in the peti- 
tion would soon be brought before the House of Commons— 

On the 16th of February, the honesty of the Government and the Libe- 
ralism of the House of Couuwons will be tested. I have given notice of a mo- 
tion for the 8th of the ensuing aonth, for leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
Reform Bill; but Lam in doubt whether I will proceed with it, because Iam 
afraid that the Ministry might make it a stalking-horse to escape the snare 
which is laid for them on the 16th. It is a matter more of doubt in my mind, 
whether I shall not give way to Mr. Grote’s motion, for the purpose of giving 
the Ministers an opportunity of showing they are a great deal more honest than 
it has been my practice to consider them. But as regards the Ballot, apart 
from extended suffrage and abbreviated duration of Parliament, I eatertain very 
considerable doubt.” ‘ 

Allusion had been made by some of the speakers to Universal Suf- 
frage ; but no definition bad been given of the meaning of that term— 

**T know it has been stated by some gentlemen that every man who is twenty- 
one years of age, in possession of his reason, and unaffected by crime, should be 
at hberty to give his suffrage. To that, personally, I have not the slightest 
objection. But that is not Universal Suffiage—it is a defined suffrage; and if 

ou elected a Triennial Parliament just before he attained twenty-one, he would 
twenty-four before he would havea right to vote. I ask on what ground it is 
that a person within a month of being of age should not vote; and still more I 
ask for what reason is it that a female should be considered competent to execute 
the mighty functions, and be the third estate of the realm, at the tender age of 
eighteen? being at that time of life when most fathers claim the right, and not 
unfrequently exercise it, of applying something like corporeal punishment to the 
female fancies that occasionally present themselves. I cannot on any principle 
or reason—admitting at the sine time that matters of state are far from being 
on all occasions matters of reason—I cannot understand on what principle it is 
that a hard-working man, full of thought and full of energy, capable of any 
situation, industrious, and willing to be so—on what ground is it that he, 
Within one month of his birth-day, and twenty-one years of age, is not to have 
the right of voting for a Member of Parliament, while a young lady of the 
tender age I have referred to is to be considered as equal to all the Lords aud all 
the People in our happily mixed and unintelligible government. Then, again, 
when you call for Universal Suffrage, what can be the meaning of the word, if it 
excludeany? And yet itexcludes all women, although, to be sure, when married 
and under the control of their husbands, the twe votes may be cousidered but one— 
to say nothing of daughters, who must be influenced by their domestic residence 
in the same house. isut to speak of all that interesting portion of the female 
world who have declined to fortcit their freedom by uniting themselves with any 
one,—of those who, fur from being of tender years, are carrying on business in 
shops, paying all kinds of rates, occupying farms, and capable by law, I believe, 
of acting as churchwardens—capab'e also of being put in the stocks if convieted 
of being scolds,—to say that all these are to be excluded is contrary to common 
sense, But you must be aware that every government bused on a perfect system 
of freedom imust be a government of regulations arranged so as to embrace all 
elasses. My notion of the suffrage is this—that every man being of age, and 
Not incapacitated by conviction for crime, should be entitled to vote in that 
locality where he has been registered for a previous year, without reference to 
the payment of local or general taxation. By this means every one would have 
$a local habitation and a name.’ No man can reside in any locality without 
being known to his neighbours and associating with them ; and his manner of 
life would thus be open tu all. Whether, therefore, such a man keeps a great 
or asmall house—whether he occupies the garret, the cellar, or the middle 
room—wherever he has lived, and is registered, he shall be entitled to record 
his vote for the man he considers most fit to represent him.” ( Cheers.) 

But even this extension of the suffrage would not, as he had ascer- 

tained, satisfy many of the working classes. Now there were but two 








ways in which the claims of the working classes to political power 
could be established—it must either be by public opinion acting on 
Parliament, or by external violence. 
to, all peaceable and coustitutional means should be exhausted. 
present, the constituencies were in a state of apathy— 


Before the latter was resorted 


At 


Ministers, and adverse to their continuance in office, influenced the conduet of 
many of those constituencies who, by very great sacrifices, contributed to 
furtherance of Reform and the maintenance of the present Ministers in offica, 
If I were a-ked, at this moment, to assign a reason for that sluggishness wh; 
pervaded the constituencies of this country on the subject of Reform, I sh 
attribute it partly to the equivocal conduct of the present Ministers, to they 
suspicious alliance with their political foes, and not a little to the unfortunat 
and deeply to be regretted conduct of some of the Popular leaders. I beliey, 
many af these gentlemen made a fatal mistake when they linked themselyg 
blindly to what they considered to be the fate of the present Government, 
They did it honestly, but no doubt they continue that course at the presen 
moment with hesitation. (Cheérs.) They are waiting the result of Mp, 
Grote’s motion to determine their future conduct. I will not pretend to be a pro. 
phet, and say what course the Ministers will pursue on the 16th of next month, 
but if we fiud them as willing to concede to England as they have been prompt 
to coerce Canada, then I will support them in every thing that I ean. Ly 
not that declaration be misinterpreted—it must be a broad, unequivocal de 
monstratioa of the support of the Government—as a Government—to that 
measure. 1 know it is intimated that some of the subordinates of the Govern, 
ment will be allowed to exercise their discretion and escape the censure of their 
superiors, if they vote for Mr. Grote’s motion. I have even heard it whispered 
that Sir John Hobhouse and Mr. P. Thomson, who, ten years ago, were the 
strenuous advocates of ballot in pamphlets and speeches, and maintained that 
without it there could be no honest government—it is whispere Sven these 
gentlemen will be allowed to be honest. But that will be no S&cMsfiction ; we 
want a Government measure; for to allow the subject to be brought forward 
year after year, as the Catholic question was, merely for the sake of having g 
grand day and a great demonstration of party strength, then, exhausted by t 
mighty effort, retiring into the country to recruit their strength for the en 
suing session—in this way the public will no longer be deluded. If the Govern. 
ment deem the Ballot to be important, it ought to be made a Government meg. 
sure. Their existence as a Government ought to he staked uponit. They 
have nothing to apprehend as tothe result. If they were turned out to-morrow, 
through being out-voted on the question of the Ballot, the same mighty power 
that in 1831 placed them in office, and which reinstated them when for 
a time they were made the victims of the artifices and contrivances 
of their opponents, would speak stiil louder; and the strong  sinews 
of the People would no longer be kept down by the story that the 
monarch was adverse to then—that the Court was crowded with hostility 
against them; that delusion has been destroyed by death, and we now know 
that we have an executive magistrate whose principles are as pure as her age, 
who only requires to be well counselled to carry out the just desires of her peo. 
ple. On the 16th of February let the People show that they take an interest 
in the subject: let them show themselves in their majesty and strength, and 
cheer the friends of Reform as they are going down to the House: Jet them ap. 
pear in mighiy millions—strong, because peaceable; triumphant, because re 
solved.” ( Cheers.) 

Mr. Harvey then exposed the conduct of Ministers in excluding 
him from the Pension-list Committee; and briefly defended the pro. 
ceedings of the Assembly of Lower Canada in opposition to the Go. 
vernment in the colony and at home. 

Thanks were voted to the High Bailiff, and the meeting broke up. 





Atameeting of the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, the 
Lord Mayor complained that he had received a letter from Mr. An- 
derton, a member of the Court, alluding to a current report that he had 
never got his patent of baronetcy, and threatening to bring the subject 
before the Common Council. The Lord Mayor said, that this wasa 
matter in which the Court had nothing to do. He believed that the 
report might be traced to Mr. Anderton alone. At once to put a stop 
to it, however, he would produce the patent to the Court. He then 
exhibited the patent. Mr. Anderton said that the report was current; 
it was a matter in which the dignity of the Corporation was concerned, 
and he believed that he had done right in noticing the report. 

An animated discussion took place at a meeting of the Governors 
of Christ’s Hospital on Friday last, on the question, whether Mr. Tar- 
but, one of the Governors, should not be dismissed from the Board. 
Mr. Tarbut, it appeared, had obtained from the Queen, through the 
Earl of Albermarle, a copy of the address presented to her Majesty 
on the 9th of November by Henry Sharp, the senior Christ Church 
scholar, with the Queen’s autograph appended thereto. It was alleged 
that Mr. Tarbut had procured this document under pretence that it 
was for the Board of Governors, whereas it was to gratify his own 
vanity by the exhibition of it. On being applied to by the Board, he 
refused to give it up; and for this offence, by a large majority of the 
Governors present, he bas been expelled from the Board. We may 
add our opinion that the correspondence produced did not substantiate 
the original charge against him. 

About three hundred subscribers to Lloyd's dined together on Wed- 
nesday, at the London Tavern. The object of the dinner was to tes- 
tify gratitude to the proprietor of the London Tavern for the accom- 
modation he had afforded the gentlemen of Lloyd’s when expelled 
from their own premises by the fire at the Exchange. There was, of 
course, a good deal of talk about the fire, and the exertions of the 
Lord Mayor; and as the company consisted chiefly of Tories, praise 
of the Duke of Wellington occupied a prominent place in the speeches 
of the evening. 

On Tuesday, Sir Henry Willock was elected a director of the East 
India Company, in the room of Mr. John Morris, who resigned. 

Thaw commenced on Monday; but the navigation of the river still 
remains almost impracticable, owing to the large masses of floating 
ice. few vessels and barges are drifted up and down the stream im- 
bedded in the ice, which in quantity does not seem to have in the least 
diminished: the thaw broke up the extensive fields of ice near the 
shore, but last night there was again a severe frost; and it is feared 
that another week must elapse before the business of the river and 
docks is resumed. 





In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday, Mr. Cresswell 
showed cause against a rule for a criminal information obtained last 
term again t the proprietor of the Newcastie Journal, for a libel on 
Mr. Russ-!] Bowlby of Sunderland. In the passage founded on, Mr. 
Bowlby wis declared to be ‘an infidel,” and “a man without God.” 
In his affi vit, on which the rule was obtained, Mr. Bowlby avowed 
his belief in the existence of a Supreme Being, and in a revealed re- 
ligion. Tae counter-affidavits stated, that Mr. Bowlby had been 





* I] know at the last general election a feeling of disgust at the conduct of 





heard to declare, that “ when we died, we died like a dog, and that 
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holy religion was alla humbug.” Lord Denman condemned the intro- 
duction of religious opinions into political controversy, but ‘“ dis- 
charged ” the rule. ] 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Wednesday, the important cause of 
Hall versus Franklyn, which involved the legality of contracts entered 
into by joint stock banks of which beneficed clergymen were share- 
holders, came on for judgment. Lord Abinger said, that as there was 
a special demurrer, arising out of the pleadings, standing for argument, 
he should give no definitive decision ; but he intimated the opinion of 
the Court, that the contracts were not legal. Referring to this case, 
the Times says— ! HM . 

“Jt is probable that there is not a joint stock bank in the country, the Bank 
of England included, in which clergymen do not hold some of its stock; and 
thus a general incapacity for the recovery of debt on the part of the whole of 
them seems to be established. The consequences may, and must be, most 
serious, unless some new law is immediately passed on the subject. The ma- 
nagers of joint stock banks have, as a body, been long, it seems, aware of this 
and other defects in the law by which they are constituted; and a deputation 
has been in London for some weeks endeavouring to move Mr. Spring Rice to 
some r~ (sly, in the shape of a declaratory act, but without effect. Most of 
them, *e’ end of term being near, have left town, not imagining that any deci. 
gion would be come to; and they will be taken, therefore, entirely by surprise.” 

In the New Court, on Wednesday, Arthur Battersby, who has lately 

one by the name of Henry Napier Disney, the son of a gentleman of 
good family in Dublin, was tried on a charge of bigamy. It appeared 
that after his first marriage to a Miss Muckleston, in 1826, the prisoner 
went to India as a private soldier: he returned in time to join the 
British Legion in Spain, when his gallantry procured him a Lieute- 
nant’s commission. Subsequently, he had married a Miss Stovin, a 
lady of fortune, his first wife being still alive. In his defence, Mr. 
Charles Phillips cited a statute of James the First, which enacted, 
that when married persons had been absent from eaeh other for seven 

ears, without hearing that either were alive, another marriage would 
not render either party liable to punishment for bigamy. The main 
question in the ease before the Court was, whether it was incumbent 
onthe prosecutor to prove that the prisoner was aware that his first 
wife was alive. The only evidence to prove this was given by Abra- 
ham Newland, a fellow who admitted that he had endeavoured to extort 
money from the prisoner as a bribe for withholding his evidence. The 
Common Sergeant consulted with the Judges in the other Courts, and 
then decided that satisfactory proof should be given by the prosecutor 
that the prisoner knew his first wife to be alive at the time of his 
second marriage. The Jury nevertheless found the prisoner “ guilty.” 
On Thursday, the Common Sergeant said, he feared he must sentence 
the prisoner to transportation. 

At the Hatton Garden Office, on Saturday, Frederick Mason, the 
son of a military officer, was committed for trial on a charge, to which 
he pleaded guilty, of stealing various articles of dress from the shop 
of a Mr. Jenkinson in Leather Lane. 





Che Country. 

A meeting was held at Halifax on Monday week, and a petition to 
Parliament in favour of the Ballot and Universal Suffrage adopted. 

Mr. Leighs delivered a public lecture at Guildford on Thursday 
week, condemnatory of our entire system of colonial policy. and par- 
ticularly of the conduct of Ministers towards Canada. The large 
room of the Vintner’s Arms was quite full; the audience principally 
consisting of tradesmen and mechanics, who appeared to take a deep 
interest in this question. Mr. Leighs commenced his discourse by 
taking a brief review of the history of Canadian government from an 
early period, detailing the numerous grievances of which the Cana- 
diaps have complained; and for the existence of which he considered 
the Tories, the sowers of the bad seed, deeply responsible, although 
the horrors and atrocities of the recent rebellion lay at the doors of 
the present Ministers. He thought it undeniable that the odious 
Russell Resolutions had been the proximate cause of the bloody tra- 
gedy which had been represented on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and he could scarcely believe that the merest tyro in state affairs, 
much less her Majesty’s Ministers, could have been ignorant of the 
probable consequences of so wanton a breach of the Canadian Con- 
stitution. The Whigs had been denounced as “base, brutal, and 
bloody,” at a time when he thought they did not deserve such harsh 
epithets; but he considered Canada had now fully confirmed their 
title to all three. He was well aware that so puny a power as Canada, 
unaided and alone, could not hope successfully to resist purse. proud, 
overbearing John Bull; and therefore he contended, it was more in- 
cumbent on honest John to be slow to exercise such powers against 
the feeble and dependent without being first quite satisfied that justice 
approved his course. In conclusion the lecturer called on the consti- 
tuencies of Great Britain to instruct their Representatives to refuse 
supplies for carrying on a war which, whatever might be the result, 
must necessarily inflict an indelible stigma on the Britons of the 
Nineteenth century; and urged his hearers, instead of imitating the 
pevice and follies of their ancestors, to look back on them as 

acon-lights. 


Nine persons were drowned in the reservyeir at Hollinwood, near | 


Oldham, on Wednesday week. They were skating at the time; and 
the ice having broken, fourteen were plunged into the water, and only 
five saved. Three of the nine are married men. 

The Hue and Cry contains the offer of a reward of 200/. to be paid 
on the apprehension and conviction of the person who, on the evening 
of Wednesday week, shot at, and dangerously wounded, Mr. Rumbell, 


of Lyneham Court farm, Wilts, as he was returning from Calne maket, | J S , Bg 
y : 7 : . + | worth was a candidate for the Mastership; but it is no advantage now= 


along the road towards home. Her Majesty’s pardon is also promised 


to any accomplice, not being the person by whom the shot was actually | 


fired, who shall give effectual information. 
A fire broke out in the Clarendon Printing-house of Oxford on 
Monday evening; and property worth about 2,000/. was destroyed. 





IRELAND. 

The adjourned meeting of tradesmen was held at the Royal Exchange, 
Dublin, on Wednesday. 1t was a repetition of the scenes at the pre- 
vious meeting. ‘There was nothing but uproar and confusion. The 
only person who was heard fairly was the Secretary; who read a letter 





from Mr. Hume, enclosing 102 as'a subscription to the Mechanics In- 
stitution. ‘The most outrageous abuse was poured on Mr. O'Connell; 
who, among other accusations, was charged with “ skulking from the 
Canada question.” After some time spent in uproar, the meeting was 
adjourned sine die; so the mob gained the day. 


The Killarney steam-boat sailed from Cork for Bristol on the 19th 
ultimo, with nine cabin and a number of steerage passengers. The 
wind soon blew hard; and the Captain was obliged to put back in a 
storm of snow, after having got about twelve miles from the harbour. He 
ran up as far as White Point, where he dropped anchor. At this place, 
two of the passengers came ashore; but one of them, Mr. Nicolay, 
son of the Governor of Mauritius, returned to the vessel; and the 
Captain went to sea about five in the evening, although the weather 
had not moderated. The vessel got as far as Youghall; when one of 
the pipes of the engine became choked; the engine-room was filled 
with water, and the fire put out. The captain set sails, but they 
were shivered in the gale; and the vessel drifted at the mercy of the 
waves, till she struck, on Saturday night, upon a rock called the Ren- 
nies, to the westward of Robert’s Cove. About twenty persons got 


upon the rock: where they all remained till Sunday morning, except . 


a Mrs. Law, who was washed off, her husband having previously been 
drowned upon the wreck of the vessel. On Sunday morning, great 
efforts were made to rescue the persons on the rock; and a rope was 
passed from one headland to another, till it could be thrown on the 
rock. Unfortunately, two men got upon the rope together, when it 
broke, and the poor fellows were drowned. There was no time to pro 
cure better apparatus, and the passengers were obliged to spend ano- 
ther night in their dreary quarters. Next day, they were taken off by 
means of a rope and a basket. There is not a vestige of the vessel 
left; twenty-five persons went down in her. The Cork Standard 
gives the following description of the rock, and the perilous situation 
of the persons who were on it. 

‘“‘ The rock upon which the poor sufferers alighted rises into a peak about 
thirty feet high from the sand at low-water. It is the last and the next to the 
shore of a chain of black craggy rocks, separated from each other by deep 
chasms, into which the sea lashes its terrific volumes. No one can adequately 
imagine the agonizing desperation and alternate hopes of the poor victims, 
when sucessive attempts were made without effect to relieve them. Sunk with 
exhaustion, and in total despair of relief, three of the number drooped and died 
in the agonies of thirst. Hunger had ceased at this time to cut keenly; the 
maddening rage for water succeeded ; and the violent rain that poured the night 
before, and soaked their clothes, would then have been grateful. But they had 
no alternative save the poor one of extracting the liquid from their moistened 
and scant garments. ‘The evening was fine, yet a violent gale blew; and the 
surf rose over the cold, bleak, barren flint, upon which the poor sufferers lay. 
All was darkness then; and those who, bad been attracted by curiosity, or a 
more benevolent motive, to the cliff during the day, retired gradually, save a few 
peasants, who, to their honour be it told, gave every assistance, and did not 
cut away the rope that was endeavoured to be made fast as was stated. It is 
not easy to represent the condition of the sufferers at this period, yet the certain 
assurance of relief the next day buoyed them up partially. They had become 
now so exhausted with extreme cold and thirst, that they were unable longer to 
keep together, but lay apart from each other, silent and motionless. Mr. Nicos 
lay had only just returned from a visit to his father, to join his regiment now 
quartered in Fermoy.” 





The Irish papers contain numerous accounts of outrages in different 
parts of the country. The following, if true, has rather a formidable 
appearance— 

“On the 19th ultimo, a party of men, consisting of about fifteen in number, 
took forcible possession of a house on the property of Baron Pennefather, about 
three miles distant from Cahir. After maletreating and ejecting the occupants, 
two keepers and a female,—the latter’ they treated in a most barbarous manner, 
so that little hopes are entertained of her recovery,—the party then barricaded 
themselves within the house with two females of their own faction. Intimation 
was given to the Reverend Mr. Herbert, a Magistrate; who, accompanied by a 
party of Police, immediately repaired to the place. On their arrival, the 
female was found in an out-house lying in a state of insensibility. ‘The occu- 
pants of the house were summoned by the Magistrates to surrender themselves 
to the civic power. The reply was, they would defend themselves to the last. 
A reinforcement of Police, and a party of the Queen’s Diagoon Guards, under 
the command of Lieutenant Persse, arrived about seven in the evening, attended 
by another Magistrate, at which time a large concourse of people had assembled 
to witness the siege. The house was now regularly invested; a party of the 
Dragoons dismounting for that purpose, to aid the Poiice in their efforts to ob- 
tain admission. Sledges and crow-bars having been procured, the door and 
windows were battered in: the former from its great strength, and being 
secured inside by cross bars of iron, was forced with much difficulty. The inner 
porch was found to be barricaded with articles of furniture; at every attempt 
to remove which, the meu on the inner side interfered by assaulting the military 
and police with pitchforks and pikes, wounding several of the latter and one of 
the former. Three rounds of blank cartridge were fired into the house by the 
Police, with a view of intimidating. At length the Magistrates gave orders to 
load with ball, and take the house by storm. The besieged hearing this, con- 
sulted among themselves, and at length surrendered. They were marched off, 
handcuffed, two and two, at twelve o’clock at night, and safely lodged in the 
Bridewell at Cahir.” 





Hiscellanegus, 

The report of the recall of Lord Elphinstone from Madras, and of 
Sir Robert Grant from Bombay, is contradicted by Ministerial papers. 

It is confirmed, however, that Sir Andrew Leith Hay is to be the 
Governor of Bermuda, and that Mr. Fox Maule is canvassing the 
Elgin Burghs. 

Mr. Lynch, Member for Galway, has been appointed to the Master- 
ship in Chancery, vacant by the death of Mr. Roupell. Mr. Duck- 


a-days to have been a crony of Lord Brougham. 
The Honourable Bouverie Primrose, second son of Lord Rose- 


| bery, has been appointed Receiver- General of the Post-office at Edin- 





burgh. The office became vacant by the retirement of Mr. Young, 
now in his seventy-sixth year. 

Lord Holland is said to be seriously ill. 

The Bishop of Sodor and Man died on Friday last. 


Mr. D. W. Harvey, though solicited to be put in nomination as @ 
member of the Pension-list Committee, the motive which lately caused 


his rejection having ceased to operate, declines to doso, on the principle., 
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that his former exclusion was xn act of injustice, which he cannot by 
any conduct on his part sanction. —Ministerial Paper. 

A correspondent calls attention to the delay which occurred in the 
delivery of the first batch of Canada papers to the public. The papers 
were ordered to be printed on the 23d of December. They were 
ready on the 28th of December, when 50 copies were sent to the Colonial 
Office; but the general delivery to Members of the House and the 
public was ordered io be suspended ; and they were not delivered till 
the 10th of January. Our correspondent thinks—and it is indeed 
most likely—that this was done to prevent Members and the public 
from acquiring an intimate knowledge of the contents of the corre- 
spondence till Lord John was ready to fire off his little surprise. He 
asks by what authority an official person can put off the general circu- 
lation of the Parliamentary Papers, ordered for publication by the 
House of Commons; and whether the Speaker ought not to ascertain 
who it is that interferes with Ais prerogative? Further, our corre- 
spondent states that there is now no clerk whose duty it is to compare 
the printed copies of the Parliamentary Papers with the originals, so 
as to prevent material deviation. 

“Further copies or extracts of correspondence relative to the 
affairs of Lower and Upper Canada,” have been delivered to the 
public this week. They consist of despatches from Sir Francis 
Head and Sir John Colborne, with enclosures from Colonel Mait- 
land and Colonel Wetherall; the latter detailing the affairs at St. 
Eustache and St. Benoit, but not conveying any additional informa- 
tion to that already published in the Gazette. Sir Francis Head’s des- 

atch is a narrative of his own operations, and those of the insurgents 
in Upper Canada, from the attack on Toronto, on the 4th of 
December, to the dispersion of the rebels. Sir Francis admits 
that he was surprised by the advance of Mackenzie; but lets 
Lord Glenelg, to whom the despatch is addressed, understand that 
he had intentionally allowed the disaffected party to organize them- 
selves, in order that, when any outbreak occurred, the loyalty of 
the great majority of the inhabitants might be rendered the more 
conspicuous. He certainly was not deceived as to the support 
of the Militia; for within a few days, from 10,000 to 12,000 
arrived at Toronto to offer their services. The only action with the 
rebels was a brief one : they defended Montgomerie’s Tavern for asbort 
time, and then fled. ‘The Loyalists, after the fashion in Canada, then 
burnt the tavern. Sir Francis charges Mackenzie (it does not ap- 
pest on what authority) with robbing the mail, setting fire to Dr. 

orne’s house with his own hand, stealing horses and money from indi- 
viduals, and with the intention to set fire to Toronto and plunder the 
banks! The despatch is as egotistical as the speech on the opening of 
the Legislature of Upper Canada, noticed in a previous page: some of 
the expressions are verbatim the same in both documents. 


A fire broke out on the 26th January in the Petit Chateau of 
Gotha, the residence of Duke Alexander of Wurtemberg. With some 
difficulty, the Dutchess, who was in her bedroom, escaped with her 
life. Jewels, paintings, and other valuables to a large amount, were 
consumed or lost. 

There have been large fires at Antwerp, Dresden, Namur, and 
Arras, and a slight one in the theatre of Toulon. 

A letter from Frankfort mentions that the reigning Duke of Nassau 
lies dangerously ill. The Duke is one of the wealthiest individuals in 
Europe. 

The Fenice Theatre at Venice was opened on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, to an immense and delighted audience. It is described as a most 
magnificent building, and the decoration is rich and noble beyond con- 
ception. 

The Italian Opera company of Paris resumed their performances on 
Tuesday night, at the Theatre Ventadour. The house was crowded ; 
and, notwithstanding the indisposition of Tamburini, the opera, J Pu- 
ritani, was well performed. The performers, Lablache, Rubini, Grisi, 
&c. were loudly applauded on their entrance respectively ; and in a few 
minutes they and the audience appeared to have recovered from the 
recollection of the recent calamity. It was apprehended that those 
excellent musicians would have been heard to disadvantage in this 
house, because of its defect, described by the word sourde (and which, 
by the way, characterized also the late Theatre des Italiens). Toa 
certain, but not an important extent, this anticipation proved but too 
well founded. The remaining two months of the Italian Opera season 
will nevertheless prove attractive.—Paris Correspondent of the Times. 





It was foreseen when the public licensed gambling- houses of Paris 
were suppressed (on the 3lst ult.) that private, and of course more ob- 
jectionable establishments with the like object, would succeed to them. 
Two, each on a large scale, have in fact been discovered,—one in the 
Rue Hautville, the other in the Rue Chabannais. The first of these 
hells was, it appears, frequented by gamblers of the middle class; the 
second, the property, it is said, of an individual whom you would 
Jament to see connected with such a speculation. The apartment was 
superbly fitted up,—one door, for example, consisted of a single plate of 
glass. Every precaution was resorted to that ingenuity could suggest 
to obviate detection. One of these was to limit the number assembled 
to nineteen, in order to evade the provisions of the law which prohibits 
the congregation of twenty persons without licence from the authorities. 
The money found on the tables (upwards of 800/. sterling) was confis- 
cated, as well as the expensive furniture and implements of the apart- 
ment. A third hell is in full operation, I am told, in the Faubourg 
St Honoré. The Police will, no doubt, soon cut off that branch also ; 
but it will be extremely difficult ever totally to eradicate the evil. We 
may be said to have at last entered into the carnival. Paris is full and 
exceedingly gay.— Times Correspondent. 

It is reported at Paris, that since the commencement of this winter, 
not less than seven young ladies of noble families have eloped. One of 
them is stated to have gone off with her corn-cutter. 





The “ performances on the Serpentine” have been the subject of 
much admiration lately. Similar feats of agility, especially that of 
spinning reund upon the heels, and skaiting backwards, have been exhi- 
bited in another place, (we must not call them tours de force). The 
“‘outside edge” has also been executed by the Whig leaders; but it 
must be mentioned, that, in these maneeuvres, they had an arm lent to 





steady them, by some obliging bystanders, without which, ‘one of the 
skaiters at least would'have run great risk of getting a heavy fall. The 
Humane Society will of course pay attention to the claims of those 
individuals, who yielded ‘such disinterested assistance to inexpert per. 
formers. But the ice of St. Stephen’s pond really is in a shockingly 
unsafe state; and we wonder not at the eccentric courses and accidents 
which have occurred to the skaiters on that water of late. Mr. Ch—s 
B—l—r attempted to waltz with Mr. Stanley, but failed; the weight 
of two such powerful men in one place being clearly seen to be danger. 
ous. Sir W. M—w—th struck off at a tremendous pace; and in try. 
ing to recover himself, nearly tripped up Mr. G—e and Mr. W—b—n, 
who were not aware he was coming towards them. Mr. O’C—nn--ll, 
being either too old or too cautious for such antics, would not venture 
on the pond at all, but staid on ¢erra firma ; in which prudent course 
many Irish gentlemen concurred. ‘They are, we suppose, more ready 
at slips of the tongue than of the feet. 


A portly gentleman, in the disguise of a Canadian bear, has been 
frightening several Members of the House of Commons latel most 
out of their wits, but certainly into their votes. Quere, can acs be 
“the Peckham hobgoblin?” 





“‘ Where are the Radicals?” asked a country cousin, who had got. 


admission into the House of Commons to hear the debate on one day last 
week. “ Oh!” said his neighbour, looking about, ‘‘ they must have 
clubbed for a hackney-coach and gone home; for there are none of 
them visible in the House.” 





We wonder that among the ingenious expedients for superseding 
sanguinary punishments, it has not been suggested that the reading of 
historical and philosophical works should form one of the class of se- 
condary punishments. We feel assured that no persons would recog- 
nize the force and value of such a discipline in deterring from crime, 
more than Members of the present House of Commons, to whom the 
very thought of such a penalty must be painful. 





— —-+ 
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The Editor of the Perth Chronicle, who complains that the Spectator, which ought to 
arrive in Perth on Monday afternoon, has not reached him till Wednesday after- 
noon, for the last four weeks, is informed that we have no means of tracing the 
cause of this irregularity, as his paper is not supplied from vur Publishing-office— 
it lies between the Post-office and his Newsman. 

In all cases of delay in the delivery, or mistake in the price charged for the Spectator, 
parties are requested to apply to their News-agents, not to the Publishing- office, 


All letters addressed to our office should be post-paid, 


EROSTSCRIPT. 
SaTurpay. 


By the arrival of the Ramona packet at Falmouth, intelligence has 
been received from New York to the 10th of January. 
sent by President Van Buren to Congress, on the Caroline affair, 
(dated the 8th January, ) was in these terms— 

“To the Senate and House of Representatives, United States. 

“In the highly excited state of feeling on the Northern frontier, occasioned by the 
disturbances in Canada, it was to be apprehended that causes of complaint might 
arise on the line dividing the United States from her Britannic Majesty’s dominions. 
Every precaution was therefore taken on our part, authorized by the existing law; and 
as the troops of the provinces were embodied on the Canadian side, it was hoped that 
no serious violation of the rights of the United States would be permitted to occur, I 
regret, however, to inform you that an outrage of a most aggravated character has been. 
committed, accompanied by a hostile, though temporary invasion of our territory, pro- 
ducing the strongest feelings of resentment on the part of our citizens in the neigh- 
buurhvod, and on the whole border line ; and that the excitement previously existing has 
been alarmingly increased. To guard against the possible recurrence of any similar act, 
I have thought it indispensable to call out a portion of the Militia, to be posted on 
that frontier. The documents herewith preseuted to Congress show the character of the 
outrage committed, the measures taken in consequence of its occurrence, and the ne- 
cessity for resorting to them. It will also be seen that the subject was immediately 
brought to the notice of the British Minister accredited to this country, and the proper 
steps taken on our part to obtain the fullest information of all the circumstances lead- 
ing to and attendaut upon the transaction, preparatory toa demand for reparation, I 


ask such appropriation as the circumstances in which our country is thus unexpectedly 
placed require. “M. Van Buren.” 


The tone of this message is certainly not pacificatory; but in the 
debate that followed in the House of Representatives, there appeared 
to be a full understanding, on the part of nearly all the members who 
spoke, that the attack on the Caroline had not been made without pro- 
vocation. 
must not throw stones.” The fact is, that although the belligerent 
spirit is pretty strong in the United States, and cannot be repressed on 
the Canadian frontier, the ruling powers are aware that, with their slave. 
population, a foreign war must not be lightly hazarded. 















The Peers read the Canada Bill a second time last night, aftera 


rather prosy debate. 

Lord GLENELG justified the bill, on the ground of necessity; but: 
was very sparing of fact and argument, 

Lord ABERDEEN followed, with an attack on the Canadian Assem- 
bly, which was very dull, and an objurgation of Ministers, that was 
rather smart in parts— 

They had been guilty of a system of delay which could not but have an effect 
the most injurious—he should rather say the practice of delay, for he did not 
believe the delay had been the result of any preference for delay, instead of a 
course of action, but that it had been the necessary result of doing nothing. 
He did not believe that his noble friend had adopted his policy on re lection, or 
in the hope that in future days a grateful country would inscribe on his tomb 
Cunctando restituit rem.” ; 
All had been the natural result of habitual wavering, irresolution, and infirmity 
of purpose. Lord Glenelg’s despatch recommending the calling of 
a convocation, which had been originally produced for the purpose of giving it 
an ting it with this bill, had been pronounced to be 

But if the preamble had been removed, so far as it was 10 
any respect connected with that document, and the despatch stood alone, what 
must then.be its character? Why, it must be preeminently absurd. Again, 
if it were true, as he understood it was, that the bill as it now stood would 
render it illegal in the Earl of Durham, or any one else, to summon such & 
convention, and that he would no longer be able to execute those instructions 
without committing a violation of the law—then must that document appear #0 
their Lordships—he had already exhausted all superlative expressions—then 
must it be supersaturated with absurdity. (Cheers and laughter.) 
Lord Brovcuam hoped that he should now be restored to Lord 


“ 
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some e, 
eminently absurd. 





The message- 


One member said, that ‘ people who lived in glass houses- 
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Glenelg’s “affection,” seeing that his reproof had been mild compared 

with Lord Aberdeen’s— 

On a calm, certainly not a very kind, review of the whole conduct of his 
noble friend, Lord Aberdeen could not condescend to compliment it by calling 
it a system of vacillation and delay ; ke stigmatized it as being no system at all, 
put an inveterate practice—an incurable habit—of wavering, vacillation, and 
jnfirmity of purpose. — (Continued laughter.) And al) this applied to the 
conduct of a great Ministry on a great emergency! Men from whom the very 
opposite of those — was most wanted, were charged with them by the 
noble earl, who had exhibited his charity in an endless strain of vituperation. 

Not a man was sent to the Canadas, nor a pound spent, but in con- 
sequence of the famous Resolutions; and now, in one of those pro- 
yinces, there were occurrences | that baffled description. The conduct 
of Sir Francis Head, in fostering instead of preventing rebellion, was 
an abuse of the governing power which he defied any other Christian 
country to match. Lord Brougham strongly urged the necessity of 
sending out Lord Durham with powers far more ample than Ministers 

rop(~' d to give him. He cited from the History of ‘ his revered re- 
ative,” (Dr. Robertson,) the account of Gasca’s mission to quell 
Pizarro’s revolt in South America; which service Gasca performed by 
the vigorous exercise of the unlimited powers given him wisely by 
Charles the Fifth. 

Lord MEtzourne said, he had for some time been expecting an ebul- 
lition of acrimony and acerbity from Lord Brougham— 

He knew it must come; and the longer it was repressed and kept back, the 
more violent it was sure to become. Ever since 1833, that bitterness and 
acerbity had been gaining strength from its forcible suppression, and Lord Mel- 
bourne was by ne means surprised that it had broken out at last. It was 
nothing more than what was naturally to be expected; but, unfortunately, 
people were generally so blind to all that concerned themselves, that they were 
often ata loss to perceive that which was quite plain and manifest to the rest of 
mavkind. However, he thanked the noble lord for the active support which 
he had given him in 1835; he thanked him equally for his absence in 1836; 
he thanked him for the less active support which he afforded him in 1837; and 
he could assure him that he now felt no irritation at the very altered tone and 
at the course of observation in which the noble and learned lord had indulged, 
and which no one could doubt that the noble and learned lord’s zeal for the 
public welfare, his great patriotism, and his anxiety for the wellbeing of the 
nation, compelled him to adopt during the present session, 

Lord Melbourne defended the conduct of Government generally 
with regard to Lower Canada; but would not justify Sir Francis 
Head— 

Sir Francis unquestionably had displayed a noble and chivalrous spirit, 
mixed up, no doubt, with something near to imprudence. It seemed that he 
wight have suffered from his over-confidence, and that he was only saved by 
want of resolution in those by whom he was assailed. It appeared, if they 
were to judge by the expressions of Sir Francis Head, that an energetic course 
might have repressed these proceedings; but he feared that he was misled in 
his statement of the case by his great love of epigrammatic point ana anti- 
thesis, and that he had to some extent overstated the danger which he him- 
self had incurred. 

The Duke of Wettincton denounced Lord Glenelg’s instructions 
to Lord Durham. The attempt to carry them into effect would be ‘a 
gross usurpation.” He entreated Ministers not to suppose that the 
rebellion had been got rid of; and advised them ‘to continue their 
preparations, and to assemble in Canada at the earliest possible period 
as large a force as the resources of the country could afford.” 

Lord Wuarncuirre feared that Lord Durham’s chief recommenda- 
tion to Ministers was his known tendency towards Radical opinions. 
The great error of Ministers throughout had been their attempt to 
conciliate the Radicals. 

Lord GLENELG respectfully assured the Duke of Wellington, that 
he would act in conformity with his advice, and pay the greatest atten- 
‘tion to the subjects to which the Duke had adverted. 

It was agreed that Mr. Roebuck should be heard at the bar on 
Monday against the bill; and the House adjourned. 





Some important business was quietly got through in the House of 
Commons last night. As strong posts are taken under the cover of 
an attack directed against a different quarter, producing much smoke 
and noise, so Ministers are slyly procuring the assent of the Commons 
to questionable measures, while the public is thinking of little but the 
Canada Bill. The Benefices Plurality Bill and the Irish Corporation 
Bill were read a second time, almost without remark ; and the Scottish 
Court of Session Bill and the Scottish Sheriffs’ Court Bill were bur- 
tied through the Committee by Mr. Rozert Srevarr and the Lord 
Advocate. Mr. Grorce Youne was compelled to withdraw his bill 
‘for improving the law relative to mortgages on ships ; which law ap- 
Pears to sanction extensive frauds. 

In reply to a question from Sir Rozert Incuis, Lord PALMERSTON 
said he had no official accounts of the seizure of the Caroline ; that Mr. 
Fox, the British Minister at Washington, was on the best terms with 
‘the Government of the United States; and that President Van Buren 
‘was taking active measures to prevent the interference of American 
citizens in the affairs of Canada. Lord Joun Rvusse.v stated that 
the operations against Navy Island would be conducted by Sir John 
Colborne. 

pines 
_ A “stranger,” who has attended all the debates on the Canada Bill 
in the House of Commons, remarks, that Mr. Grote appeared like 
“aman playing fair with opponents who use loaded dice, while nine- 
tenths of the standers-by are sharpers.” 








The Northern Whig, of Belfast, reproves the Irish Members for ab- 
senting themselves from the discussion of the Canada Bill, to which 
they are known to be opposed. They no doubt intended to serve Minis- 
ters by staying away; but had they been in their places, the Whig 
Teminds them that they might have saved Ministers from the humilia- 
tion of altering the preamble of their bill in submission to the Tories. 
“ Thus evenhanded justice’—Mr, O’ Connect knows the rest. 





z= MONEY MARKET. 


Stock Excuanar, Fripay ArreRNoon, 


large quantity of stock to market; and the closing price on Wednesday was 
91% 92. The intelligence received yestetday from Cariada caused a decline to 
914; but the price rallied again, and closed at 91§ 3. This morning, the price 
has once more fallen to 914, and rallied to 913. The premium upon Exchequer 
Bills has fallen about 5s. ; it was on Wednesday 62, yesterday 56, and is to-day 
56 58. India Bonds have not fallen in a like degree; there being very few of 
these securities at market, and the prices nearly nominal. Those which are to 
be paid off are marked to-day at 15s. prem.; the others are 56 to 58, the same 
price as Exchequer Bills, though for some time the preminm has been from 
5s. to 6s. below that of the Government Securities. 

In the Foreign Market, the Dutch and other European Continental Stocks 
maintained their ground during the decline of Consols. The Duteh Two-and-ae 
Half per Cents. were never lower than 523, nor the Five per Cents, than 1013 ; 
and both descriptions have to-day reached their previous quotations. 

Belgian Bonds were done at 1014, and art to-day again at 102}. 

Russian Bonds maintain their quotations. 

Brazilian Stock has been in demand, and has improved about 2 per eent. 
Intelligence was received on Wednesday from Rio Janeiro, per Tyrian, which 
sailed from thence on the 27th November, and from Pernambuco on the 2lst 
December. The recent revolution at Bahia had caused a great sensation at 
Rio Janeiro ; but little doubt was entertained that it would be speedily supe 
pressed. The Local Stock, which had fallen 84 per cent. on {the first receipt 
of the news, had recovered its former price, and at the sailing of the packet 
was quoted at 88 and 883. Exchange 27}. 

The other South American Bonds are without material alteration. 

Portuguese Bonds are still heavy, without any transactions of importance 
having occurred. 

Spanish Stock is also heavy, and has continued at 19 and 19} during the 
whole week. 

The Railway Shares are stil] in general demand, at prices differing little frons 
those of last week. The business transacted has been principally confined to 
the lower-priced varieties ; but the fluctuations have not exceeded 15s. per 
Share. The Lancashire capitalists still continue to purchase largely; and a 
considerable number of Brighton Shares have recently been transferred into 
the names of individuals residing at Liverpool and Manchester. 

Saturpay, Twetve o’CLock. 

Consols have been at 92 and 913, and are now 913 3. Very little has, how- 
ever, been doing: both Exchequer Bills and India Bonds remain the same. 
In the Foreign Market, Brazilian is 1 per cent. lower than yesterday. 
This decline is merely a reaction of the market consequent upon the 
recent raise; for though we have letters from Maranham and Bahia 
this morning to the 29th November, they have been anticipated by pre- 
vious arrivals, our intelligence from those places coming down to the 2d Decem- 
ber. The Railway Shares are nearly as yesterday, with the exception of 
of Brighton, which are 4 prem. or 9/. per share—about 10s. higher. Black- 
wall are 43 4; Commercial ditto 33 }; Croydon 22 23; New ditto 9 10 
prem. ; London and Birmingham 72 74; New ditto 22 23 prem. ; Greens 
wich 16 17 per share ; Southampton 39 40 per share; New ditto 15 16 prem. 5 
Manchester and Birmingham 2 prem. 

3 per Cent. Consols.,....... 914 ¥ 





Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 74 74£ 


Ditto for Aecount........... 914 Danish . » 73 74t 
8 per Cent. Reduced ...,.... 928 ¢ Dutch 2 per Cents....... -- 52g 3b 
New 34 per Cent, Anns,..... 99% % Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 274 28 
Bank Stock ..cesesesccceess 205 6 Ditto 3 per Cent. ........-- 8t 
IndiaStuck ...... ehestdotn 264¢ Russian (1822) 5 per Cent ..111¢ 12¢ 
Ditto Bonds ...........0--+. 568 pm. Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 19 19% 
Exehequer Bills ..........+ - 56 8 pm. Deferred Stock ....e.+seseee 77 
Belgian 5 per Cents ......... L02é Passive Ditto ..ccccecssesee 484 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


The Thalia, Biden, was driven on shore at Madras the 6th November, and is a come 
plete wreck. 

Arrived—Off Plymouth, Hero, Smallwood, from Siam. Off Falmouth, City of 
Edinburgh, Thompson, from New South Wales; Sterling, Bennett; and Frances, 
Kerkers, from Mauritius. Off Penzance, Bengal, Wilson, from Bengal. Off Water- 
ford, Sir E. Paget, Hall, from Madras, Off Kinsale, Rapid, Head, from Bombay. At 
St. Helena, Duncan, Randall, from China; and Oct. 5th, Munster Lass, Carew, 
from Loudon, At the Cape, Oct, 21st, Condor, Smith; and Comet, ——, 
from London, At the Mauritius, Oct. 18th, Cervantes, Hughes, from Liver- 
pool. At Bombay, Oct. 20th, Orleana, ——, from Liverpool; 30th, Lady 
Feversham, Gilmore, from London ; 3lst, Flora, Boyne, from the Clyde; and Frances, 
Heath, from Liverpool ; Nov. lst, Emma, Hudson; and 9th, Urania, Noakes, from 
Ditto; 18th, | M‘Inroy, Cleland, from the Clyde; 2lst, Gilmore, Lindsay; and 26th, 
Boyne, Richardson, from London, At Bengal, Sept, 12th, Bombay, Waugh, from Lon- 
don; Oct. 17th, Memnon, Every, from Liverpool; 18th, Alfred, Jameson, from Lon- 
don ; 24th, Herculean, Huxtable; and 26th, Collingwood, Holmes, from Liverpool ; 
27th, Madagascar, Walker; and Arab, Sparkes, from London; 28th, Phoenix, Hart- 
ley, from Liverpool; 29th, Repulse, Price, from London; Nov, 10th, Otterspool, 
Richards, from Liverpool; 11th, London, Wimble, from London; Bengalie, Hamlin, 
from the Clyde; 12th, M. S. Elphinstone, Joller, Whitby, Swinton ; 14th, Raja Ranee, 
Philips ; and Christopher, Rawson, from London. At China, Francis Ann, —, from 
Liverpool. Saturpay Moxnine. 

Arrived—Off Weymouth, W. Rodger, Crawford, from Bengal. At the Cape, Nov. 
3d, Aurora, Cox, from Bengal; Dutchess of Kent, Newby; Briton, Hadrington; and 
Eleanor, Holderness, from London; 4th, Australia, Forrester; 12th, Helen, Hen- 
derson, from Liverpool; Henry, Buuny, from London; and 14th, Meldon, Hogg, from 
Newcastle. At Madras, Sept. 3d, Coromandel, Dixon, from London. At Singapore, 
Aug. 26th, Saguenay, White; and Sept. 12th, Sarah, Birkett, from Liverpool. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 
On the 28th ult., the Countess of Buxuinorton, of a son, 
At Leamington, the Viscountess Ditton of a daughter. 
On the 28th ult., in Portland Place, the Lady of Captain Goupix Tausman, Scots 
Fusileer Guards, of a son. 
On the 27th ualt., in Hill Street, the Lady of Wittram Srrauay, Esyq., of a son and 


heir. 

On the 29th ult., the Lady of the Rev, Witt1am Dexy, of Sydenham Grove, Nor: 
wood, of a sun, 

On the 26th ult., at Compton Bassett, the Lady of G. Suoane Sranuey, Esq., of a 
daughter. MARRIAGES, 
Ou the 25th ult., at Llangattock Church, Brecon, the Rev. Tuomas Jounson On- 
meERop, M.A., eldest son of George Ormerod, Esq.,of Tildexley, Lancashire, and Sed- 
bury Park, Gloucestershire, to Mania Susan, eldest daughter of Joseph Builey, Esq., 
M.P., ot Glanusk Park, Brecon. ‘ 
On the 25th ult., at Henlau, the Rev. Harry Ovenpen Warencu, B.C.L., of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, to Heten Diana, eldest daughter of George Cumming, Esq., 
M.D., of Dolhyfryd, Denbighshire. fi 
On the 24thult., at Hitchin, Eomunp Luoyp Bragsnawe, Esy., of Wilton Street, 
eighth son of the late Sir W. C. Bacsuawe, of the Oakes, Derbyshire, aud of Bath, te 
Anne Auicta, eldest daughter of J M. Pierson, Esq., of Hitchin, Herts. 
On the 31st ult., at St. Mary’s, Paddington, Joan Butver, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
to Rosa, only daughter of Andrew Tucker Follett, Esq., of the Manor House, Pad- 
dington. DEATHs. pets 
On the 25th ult., at his seat, North Aston, Oxfordshire, the Earl of CLonmett, in his 
56th year. 
Ou'the 27th ult., at Elendon Hall, Staffordshire, the Countess Dowager of Rosse. 
On the 30th ult,, at Kilburn House, the Countess of Stamroxp and WARRINGTON, 
Ou the @6th ult., at Great Horkesley Rectory, the Bishop of Sepor and May, in his 
75th year. 2 
‘ At Wiliey, near Farnham, in his 55th year, Sir Katru Patmues, late Chief Justice 
of the Court of Judicature at Madras, 





The Consol Market improved in the early part of the week, and some large 
forced the price up to 92j. The rise in price, however, brought a 


On the 24th ult, in Montague Square, the Kev. Gsoacx Sivswaiout, Vicar of 
Blakesley, Northamptonshire, 
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On the 26th ult., Eowarv Austin, Esq., of Clapton, in his 96th year. 
In Hertford, Saran, Widow of the late Rev, E. Heysham, Rector of Little Munden, 


Herts, in her 92d year. 

On the 5th ult., at Antigua, in her 21st year, of amaliguant fever, Mary, Wife of Ralph 
Higinbotham, Esq., Consul of the United States, and eldest daughter of Nathaniel 
Humphrys, Esq.; on the day before, Jutta Mary, in her 2d year; and on the Sth 


Dec., Ev1zA Ricnmonp, in her 4th year, daughters of the above, 


THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, Feb. 2.—lst Regiment of Foot—Lieut. D. S. Cooper to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Shafto, who retires; Ensign D. Green to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Cooper; C. Y. Edgecombe, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Green. 65ta Foot— 
Capt. C. L. Wingfield to be Major, by purchase, vice Duncan, who retires; Lieut C, 

2. Michel to be Capt. by purchase, vice Wingfield; Ensign R. A. C. Daniell to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Michel; H. L. G. Scott, Gent, to be Ensign. by purchase, vice 
Daniell. 88th Foot- Lieut. E. R. Jeffreys to be Capt. by purchase, vice Morrls, who 
retires; Ensign O. L. Ormsby to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Jeffreys; G. V. Maxwell, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ormsby. 91st Foot—Ensign C. Campbell to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Burton, who retires; H. J. White, Gent: to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Campbell, 95ih Foot— Lieut. J. G. Champion to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Caddy, who retires; Ensign H. O. ©, Master to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Champion; R. C. Craigie, Gent. to be Ensign, by purohase, vice Master. 99th Foot — 
E. D. Beatty to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Nicolay, decaased; Ensign H. Pardoe 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bowles, who retires; Seryt.~-Major J. W. Hope to be En 
sign, without purchase, vice Bratty; E. Beatty, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Pardoe, 


ENGLISH ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 3lst January 18338. 

Srr—I shall feel obliged if you will allow me to occupy a part of your 
valuable columns, with a few remarks upon the speeches delivered in the House 
of Lords on Monday last on the subject of the Foreign Slave-trade. 

The eloquent speech of Lord Broucuam seemed to meet the general appro- 
bation of their Lordships, with the exception of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ; who in his reply, attempted, by confounding the condemnation of the 
system with a specific charge against the gallant British Navy, to inlist the 
sympathies of his audience in their favour, and prevent them judging of the 
question on its real merits. 

The charge made by Lord BrovcHam in his speech, and in Mr. Lartrn’s 
narrative, from which he quoted, is—that the present system adds greatly to the 
cruelty without diminishing the amount of the Slave-trade, and that one great 
reason of its inefficacy is the head-money paid upon the captured slaves. 

Neither Lord Broucuam nor the author whom he quotes are singular in 
this opinion. Inthe Report of the Select Committee of the House.of Com- 
mons on Sierra Leone and Fernando Po, Commodore BuLten specifically 
states the best system for destroying the Slave-trade to be—not blockading the 
ports, but ‘beating off Cape Formosa or thereabouts.” He also bears evi- 
dence of the great mortality amongst the slaves after capture; specifying the 
Aviso’s losing ‘ 42 slaves and one of my officers ;” the Segunda Rosalia, *¢ I 
am afraid more than 120;” and the Isabel, where “the throats of two Mid- 
ge oe were cut, and the prize crew thrown overboard.” 

aptain W. J. Purcuasr, R.N., commanded the Esk, of 20 guns, from 
1825 to 1828; and took nine slavers. In answer to an inquiry within what 
limits he took them, he replies, ‘Generally in the Bight of Benin.” He 
states that 539 slaves died between the periods of capturing and landing them, 
out of a total of 2,246,—or 25 per cent. 

Grorce Jackson, Esq., Judge of the Mixed Commission Court at Sierra 
Leone—‘‘I think the sufferings of those poor slaves are greatly aggravated by 
the course now adopted; for the trade is now illegal, and therefore whatever is 
done is done clandestinely ; they are packed more like bales of goods on board 
than human beings.” 

In seventeen vessels captured by British cruisers, and having when taken 
7,057 slaves on board, 2,883, or 38 per cent., died before landing. 

After these facts, all takea from Parliamentary Papers, no reasonable man 
will doubt that the cruelty of the trade is much enhanced by the present system. 

With regard to the head-money acting as Lord BroucHam describes it to do, 
let the four last Commodores and the naval officers under them on the African 
stations be examined ; let the log-books of the vessels, and the orders specify~ 
ing the cruising-ground given to the Commanders, be produced ; and if they do 
not bear out the assertion that nothing is done to prevent the shipment of slaves 
by the present system, then, and not till then, let it be considered unfounded. 

I have no doubt that, leaving all other evidence out of the question, every 
other charge advanced by Lord Brovenam will be proved by naval officers 
alone, if Parliament should inquire into the system. 

Lord Mryvro mentioned the gallant capture of a slaver by a boat’s crew, in 
one of the African rivers. As he did not mention the name, I presume he 
alluded to the Minerva, captured by the boats of H.M.S. Pelorus, in old 
Calabar River, on the 15th January 1835. If so, does his Lordship mean to 
say, that if the Commander of the Pelorus had informed the slaver that his 
boats were placed to intercept him, a single slave would have been shipped ? 
Would not the interest of the slaver have been to leave the river empty, and 
thus save his vessel? And would it not have been much more humane to have 
done this, seeing that out of 725 slaves on board at the time of capture, 200 
died before adjudication ? 

One proof of the uselessness of the present system may be drawn from the 
number of vessels employed in the service. In 1819, the first year of the Mixed 
Commission Court, there were seven vessels of war upon the station: in 1838, 
after twenty years of preveative service and head-money, there are upon the 
same station sixteen vessels of war, carrying 22] guns, and headed by a line-of- 
battle ship, with Admiral the Honourable Grorce Extiorr, C.B., at their 

ead. 

And yet Lord Mrwro says that there is no case made out for the substitution 
of tonnage for head-money! I must say, however, that I am averse to any 
substitution. Let the trade be made piracy—or leave it alone; take off the 
African squadron, and let the slaves be carried in large airy roomy vessels—or 
put it down with the strong hand of power. There is, in my hutble opinion, 
no medium; nothing can justify the inflicting an actual misery upon the poor 
Negroes in the hope of an eventual good result. 

If the trade were carried on in an open manner, the civilized world would 
be roused to interfere: at present, the African squadron acts as a sop to our 
national conscience. When the enormity of the trade is mentioned, the sixteen 
vessels of war, the Mixed Commission Courts, and Sierra Leone, are referred 
to; and a triumphant answer is given to the charge that the nation is indifferent. 

Let the First Lord of the Admiralty follow up his speech with inquiry, and 
no fear is felt as to the results, by Sambo. 

[We have the name of the writer, and can vouch for his high authority. 
Lord Minto only manifested the. usual official ignorance, and practised the 
stale trick of Parliamentary and official claptrap.— Ep. 


ELECTORS AND THE BALLOT.* 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
15th January 1838. 
Srr—I crave a place in your excellent paper for some remarks on an anony- 
mous letter which yesterday appeared in your columns, and which eriticized a 
portion of General Narrer’s speech lately made at Bath. The question be- 
tween General Narier and this writer is—Can the present body of electors be 
trusted by the non-electors to labour for universal suffrage, or can they. not ? 














General Narrer says Not. Your correspondent calls this avague assumpig? 
and cites the Metropolitan elections as proofs of the honesty of the weal . 
body. Now I ask him if Sir Francis Burperr being elected by then 
famed Westminster, be a proof in favour of his argument or of General Nartzn'o 
But this subject cannot be argued on the narrow basis of isolated elections a. 
though these are decidedly favourable to General Napier’s argument, The 
matter must be discussed on a broader and more philosophical foundation I 
argue that no body. of men were ever zealous for the rights of another bod 
men either independent of, or depending upon them, and especially if the bod 
whether dependent or independent, have interests adverse or supposed ms - 
adverse to the body from which they seek assistance, and tor proof I need not 
beyond the subject in question ; for it is admitted that the misrule of the em e 
has arisen ftom a monopoly of power in the hands of the aristocracy, Now’ 
conceive that our Aristocratic Government is as fair a sample as has ever been 
produced: that the ‘‘ genus” is mischievous, I admit, but our ‘© species” ig 
surely among the least destructive, for our Aristocracy is individually as amiable 
and kind-hearted as can be met with in any nation. Yet these g00d people 
have committed innumerable atrocious acts to maintain their monopoly of 
power, to the injury of that great nation which they pretend to be so proud of 
Men love exclusive power—a monopoly of power; and the love of this monopol 
is too strong for their virtue! ~The Reform Bill broke the great monopoly of 
political power (engrossed by the House of Lords) into three great fragments— 
the electors, the elected legislators, the hereditary legislators. I will speak 
only of the electors: they form a comparatively small body of men, and in the 
ratio of their numbers they are as virtuous, but are not “more virtuous, thay 
the Aristocracy, and will be as tenacious in holding the monopoly of political 
power given them by the franchise—as tenacious as the House of Lords were of 
their unjust power to place their nominees in the House of Commons, |g 
France, the electors are few, and they all wish to diminish, not to ine 
their numbers; so will the English electors when protected by the Ballot. [t 
is the nature of man to refuse power to his neighbour: he thinks that by s 
doing he weakens his own and injures his interests. The Reform Bill has a 
yet merely extended the monopoly of political power: the firm was exclusive) 
** the Lords ;” now, they have been foreed into a partnership, and the firm 
runs thus, ** Lords, Commons, and Electors; ” and the new partners will bea 
greedy of their monopoly as when *‘ the Lords held it exclusively.” But, in 
addition to the frailty of human nature generally, there are two motives peculiar 
to the electors which superinduce a disposition to restrict the elective franchise, 

First, There is a strong fear of Universal Suffrage in all the “ easy classes” 
of English society. 

Second, There is a jealousy existing between two classes of men, viz. thos 
who buy labour and those who sell labour. The masters and journeymen are 
always engaged in war throughout the realm: this is so notorious that a new 
word has been coined by the working men, who call their employers ‘the 
Shopocracy,” a strong designation of their feelings towards the latter. The 
Shopocracy on their part, both fear and dislike the working men. In sucha 
state of parties, I cannot believe that the shopocracy, which forms an immense 
and powerful portion of the electors, will, under the protection of the Ballot, 
assist in extending the suffrage. 

Now let us ride into the country. Will farmers, when protected by the 
Ballot, bestir themselves to gain the suffrage for their labouring men, and thus 
place them politically on a footing with themselves? Again human nature 
says no. Here, then, you have another large force who will oppose uni 
versal suffrage. Among the remaining electors (having deducted the large 
classes above-mentioned) how many there are who conscientiously believe that 
universal suffrage would be the signal for dethroning the Queen and setting up 
a Jack Cade in every village! These men will all coascientiously oppose 
an extension of the suffrage. In short, I scarce know where your correspondent 
would look for electors favourable to universal suffrage. I therefore believe that 
it will not be equally obtained should the Ballot be granted to the present 
electors without that extension of the suffrage which is so loudly demanded by 
such a mass of men, that to me a refusal seems so unjust and so ungenerous to 
society, that I cannot comprehend the grounds on which the peril is encountered; 

General Narier by no means defends, as your correspondent asserts “ the 
heresy no less false in politics than in morals of doing evil that good may 
come.” On the contrary, he maintains, and I think proves, that evil will be 
done by granting the Ballot without an extension of the suffrage, and that no- 
thing but evil can be the result. Your correspondent’s sophistry and unproved 
assertions are truly very feeble attacks upon General Narier’s speech; they 
evidently fall of themselves 

With regard to General Narirr saying that there were about ten millions of 
non-voters, it was merely for the sake of the argument, which is not affected by 
any inaccuracy in the number. Five millions will answer this purpose as well 
as ten millions, But in saying there are but five millions of non-voters, your 
correspondent will find that he is nearly as wide of the mark as the General, as 
the number must be considerably above seven millions. Y. 1, C. 

* Want of room prevented the insertion of this letter in the week of its date. 


DRAMATICALS FOR THE WULGAR, 
Scene in THE Crown Inn Yarn. 
Enter Head Osiler and Helpers. 

Ist Helper. IT tell ye, Sir, this here old homnibus of our’n won’t keep to 
ether many more trips, without Missis will stand to a thorough repair 
on her. 

Head Ostler. You be d—d, Harry, with your prognostics! You've been 
telling me that this twelvemonth past; and I don’t see but what the concerm 
is as profitable as ever it was. 

2nd Helper. And “ no mistake,” Mr. Lamb: the t’other properrioters 
an’t strong enough to start another yet; and so I don’t see why our ‘bus an’t 
to keep the road a bit longer. But then, you know, there is them about the 
yard that’s always a croaking about her being crazy, and so forth. 

[Enter Cad.] 

Ostler. Well, Ned, do you carry full now? 

Ned. Why yes, master, we do manage to get passengers ; but, to tell you 
the truth, it’s not without persuading that I gets ’spectable people in, latelye 
They has got a trick of peeping in, and saying as how the ’bus is dirty ao 
damaged; and I am obleeged to give em a heavy shove sometimes, before 
they'll ride; and even that don’t always do, for ’tother night one or two of out 
reg’lar customers said they’d as lief walk as ride in such a shabby wehicle. 

Head Ostler. 1 don’t believe a word of your nonsense. 

Ned. Still, if folks are so squeamish, we'll get Charley B—I—r the painter 
to bring his varvish-pot, and give her a lick over to hide the scratches. And 
here, you Bill Clay;*take and brush out the lining, and tell L—tt—n B—Iw—r 
to paste up the broken windows with some waste paper; and, harkee! send ;to 
H s to bring some soap and give the cushions 4 scouring. Look sharp, you 
varlets, or you'll look blue when Saturday night comes and no wage. Have 
the smiths overhauled the wheels ? 

Ist Helper. Yes, Sir; and one on ’em has got a strain, I think *twas 
done that time she igaingst the big dray belonging to the Radicals 
Company. SI! ) a de 

Ostler. Well, 
butter ; and I war: 
Windsor. 


was druv ag 
r stiff there ever since. 
’em a good greasing; and mind, use Trish 
the old ’bus will make many a journey yet, to and from 
vit Helpers and Cad, muttering dissent. | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW CANADA HAS BEEN GOVERNED “FOR 
MANY YEARS.” 
Sie Joun Cotporwne is to be Lord Durnam’s locum tenens till 
May next—perhaps for a longer period. How admirab y he is 
ualified for the supreme government of Lower Canada, may be 
conjectured from the use he has hitherto made of his time and 
opportunity of gaining acquaintance with the people over whom 
he is to rule. We have his own word for the fact that he knows 
nothing about them. Ina despatch which has just been printed 
by authority of Parliament, we find the following curious passage 
from the pen of Sir Joun himself. 

«Jn adverting to the delusion which has prevailed in respect to the character 
of the rural population of Lower Canada, and to the extraordinary fact that a 
eople enjoying: under a mild government, benefits and advantages which were 
ighly appreciated by them, had been prepared and extensively org vnized for a 
general revolt, und to blindly enter into the schemes of the factious individuals 
by whom they had been duped, without the knowledge of the local government, 
or doubt being entertained as to their loyalty and intentions, I consider it 
incumbent on me to observe, that the Executive Government has been for many 
years totally excluded and cut off from all communication with the habitans 
of every district: they being in the hands and under the control of avocats, 
notaries, and persons of the medical profession residing among them, have been 
corrupted by those acting under the direction of Mr. Papineau and his factioa, 
and an unrestrained and seditious press. I have no hesitation in conveying this 
expression of my opinion to her Majesty’s Government, lest too much reliance 
should be placed on the promises and addresses of a most ignorant peasantry, 
that have been for many years under the contro! of the ambitious and unprinci- 
pled individuals to whom I have alluded.” 

Sir Joun Co.tsorne was removed from the government of 
Upper Canada, where there is no French population, for his un- 
popular opinions and conduct; and now we have him in the 
government of Lower Canada finding a new pretext for an expres- 
sion of similar sentiments. He proclaims himself to the world 
as a mere Orange partisan; yet this is the man who is to be 
intrusted for months with the administration of a province dis- 
tracted by Orangemen. If he had been Lord-Liettenant of Ire- 
land, he would have expressed the very same ‘sentiments; the 
names and designations only of the parties would have differed. 
We should have O'CoNNELL instead of Papineau, and Catholic 
priests and agitators in lieu of “ ayocats, notaries, and persons 
of the medical profession ”—“ the finest peasantry in the world” 
instead of ignorant “habitens.” Who are they that, according 
to Sir Joun Coisorne, and the Whig and Tory Orangemen 
participating in his opinions, have led and “ corrupted” the 
peasantry of Canada? Why, the same parties that lead the 
masses in all societies of any enlightenment—the most active, in- 
telligent, instructed, and influential of their countrymen “ re- 
siding among them;” using as their instrument a free press, 
called by this military Governor “an unrestricted and seditious 
press.” 

It is not to be forgotten that the very same language was 
used during the whole American contest. The American pea- 
santry were then, as the Canadian peasantry are now, :epresented 
as loyal and well-affected to monarchy, being corrupted and led 
astray only by lawyers and othey ‘* ambitious and unprincipled 
individuals.” General Gagx, for example, represented all the 
people in Massachusets to be lawyers or smatterers in law; and 
that in Boston they had been enabled to shatter to atoms 
nearly an entire penal statute which had been Icvelled at 
American liberty. The majority of the members of the Ameri- 
can Congress were lawyers: the majority of those who have 
Since distinguished themselves in the American | egislature 
have been of the same profession’ down to this day. The most 
acute, dextrotis, aud instructed, taka the lead in the nati ral course 
of things. This may be painful toa legislature of ]a. dlords and 
soldiers, but in the equality of colonial society it is ui avoidable, 
and it is useful. i 

Sir Jonn Cotnorne thinks proper to tell us that the people 
of Canada enjoyed “ under a mild government benefits and ad- 
vantages which were duly appreciated by them.” 








How can he 
pretend to know that the people “ duly appreciated” heir posi- 
tion, when, in the same breath, he admits that “ for m ny years” 
the Executive Government was “ totally excluded ind cut off 
from all communication ” with the inhabitants of * evo: y district” 
of the country ? 

The Morning Chronicle calls the Canadian revolt aid the ig- 
norance of the Colonial Office and Local Executive “a singular 
discovery.” Now, in our judgment, the matter is uci her “ sin- 
gular” nor “a discovery.” If the revolt be a discovers, it is one 
of which a very broad hint has been placarded for at least ten 
years. When the Canadian Commissioners went out, 1: arly three 
years ago, they were warned that, under their do moth g instruc- 
tions, they would leave matters worse than they found th m: and so 
Ithappened. When the resolution to plunder the Cx: dian trea- 
sury passed the Commons, every liberal and intelligen’ man in the 

Ingdom foretold an outbreak; and if there was an: mistake on 
the subject, it was only in ascribing to the Canadia: population 
less Spirit than it was found on trial to possess. The: atter was, 
atleast, far more distinctly predicted than the resis‘: nee to the 
Stamp-tax and Tea-tax, which ended in separation. 


The Morning Chronicle goes to the centre of costan for 


ay, 


governed and governing parties speaking different languages, 


of the Thugs to assassinate an indigo-p'anter, This is the 
pointed illustration. Papineau and his band of lawyers and 
professional gentlemen are the Indian Thugs; 
dians are the meek and passive Hindoos ; and nothing is wanted ; 
to complete the parallel but the strangling of an Orange farmer, 
which, unluckily for the comparison, never took place. Ho 
odd it must appear to the Morning Chronicle and its frieads, that 
the Government of the American Union has never had an oppors 
tunity of making ‘ singular discoveries,” such as that at whjch 
our aristocratic feelings are at the present moment so shocked! 
Franee sold Lonisiana to America in the beginning of this cen- 
tury; and she has now been in possession for thirty-four years, 
Phe inhabitants were at first almost wholly French or Spanish; 
hey are now mixed; but the bulk of a population exceeding half 
a million is still not Saxon. There has been no revolt notwith- 
standing. The country, on the contrary, is one of the most 
flou The equality of Republican institutions 
has provok:d no rebellion in Louisiana, but the inequality of 
QOligarehie government has in Canada. 






rishing of the Union. 





THE LIGHTLY-TAXED CANADIANS. 


*RESPONDENT } 

In his speech on the 25th of January, Mr. Epwarp Etcicr, M.P. 
Privy Couneillor of England and Seigneur of Beauharnois in 
Lower Canada, assured the House of Commons, on the faith of his 
personal experience, that “ upon all points of taxation, local as well 
as general, the people of Canada were ten times better off than 
the people of the adjoining provinces of the Unite! States.” This 
assertion was received, according to the usage of the place where 
it was uftered, with a cordial ‘* Hear, hear ;” and the encouraged 
Member, Privy Councillor, and Seigneur added—*t Many gentle- 
men in this House are fond of talking of the amazing cheapness 
of a Republican form of government; but the people of Canada, 





under the dominion of the British Monarchy, were subjected to 
10 infinitely smaller amount of taxafion than the people of the 
Republican States of America.” Mr, Evrice indeed admits, that 
“it may happen” that the Governors and Judges of Canada 
are ‘“‘a little more highly paid” than those of the United States ; 
but this he considers proper and necessary, in order to enable the 
Governors and Judges in question to live in the state of luxury in 
which they have been brought up in England, and which is not 
considered essential even to the President of the American Union, 

An examination of Mr. Eiuice’s sweeping, and on the very 
face of it hyperbolical assertion, will show it to be as delusive and 
baseless as the hundred other mystifications about Canada, put 
forth by Ministerial leaders, speakers, and journalists. We pro- 
ceed, then, to its exposure. 

It will be conceded that the abstract amount of taxation, or its 
rate per head, is no test of its relative lightness er pressure upon 
a people. This will depend upon their ability to pay,—upon the { 
rudeness or skill with which the imposts are assessed and cole \ 
lected, and upon the wanner in which the produce of the taxes is 
disposed of—whether frugally or prodigally—whether for the bee 
nefit of the people or of a dominant party. The people of Great 
Britain, for example, estimating taxation per head, are taxed above 
seven times as much as the people of Ireland. But as the Bri- 
tish are wealthy and enterprising, and the Irish the reverse,— 
as the British taxes are more skilfully imposed and more econo- 
mically eollected,—and as (suflicient evidence of the money being 
better applied) the British are at least sevenfold better governed 
than the Irish,—it is clear that, in effeet, they are the more lightly 
taxed of the two, The well-fed English dray-horse, in a goodgaré 
and along a capital road, will draw two tons weight without op~ 
pressing himself; whereas a half-starved Irish garron, in an 
ill-constructed car and along a bad road, would, with the same 
burden, be unable to stir an inch. 

It is not our intention at present to inquire into the general 
character of Canadian taxation; but With respect to that portion of 
the taxes the exclusive management of which is claimed by the 
Crown, we must observe, that the very title “casual and here- 
ditary” revenues, points at their objectionable character, as put- 
ting forth feudal and aristocratic claims, which are as uncongenial 
to the political soil of America as pine-apples would be to the 
natural soil of Lapland or Siberia. 

But we have something to say respecting the collection of the 
revenue. The gross revenue of 1832 was, in the currency of 
Canada, (worse than sterling by about 11 per cent.,) 228,4617.; 
while the net amount was but 174,473/. So then, the charge of 
collection amounted to 30 percent. on the amount realized, In 
other werds, nearly a third part of the whole money taken from 
the people was squandered in the act of coilecting it. In this 
country, the charge does not, including the expensive branch of 
the Post-office, exceed 6 per cent.; in the United States, it 
does not exceed 9 per cent. Thus the poor Canadians pay five 
times as much for this service as the rich Haglish, and above 
three times as much as the prosperous Americans. Here ig 
prima facie evidence of waste and prodizality. But this 
is not all: some few years back, a Ree iver-General, or Cana- 
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dian First Lord of the Treasurv and Chancellor of the Exe 
ehequer, appointed to his oflice by a seeiet and irresponsible 
power 3,000 miles across tl in, mak vith 100,0002. of 
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**% The wealth and industry of a people may be judged by the rela- 
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net revenue of the province, deducting the part of it expended 
for uses purely municipal. For several years after the act of 
peculation, the Receiver-General was permitted to hold his seat 
in the Canadian House of Peers. The English Government, 
which made the appointment, refuses reimbursement; but there 
is a landed estate of the late Receiver-General which is answer- 
able. Now this case, in reference to the Canadian people, may be 
brought home by supposing that our Mr. Spring Rice should 
make away with one year’s income of the United Kingdom, 
(bating the pay of the Army and Navy,) should continue a Privy 
Councillor and a Member of the House of Cummons for years 
after his grand peculation, and finally should escape from justice, 
deaving the nation nothing to look to in the way of reimburse- 
ment but the confiscation of Mount Trenchard. 

Let us now examine the all-important question, how the re- 
Venues are expended; and what value the people receive for 
their money—at least of the two thirds of it not wasted in the 
collection. This will embrace the comparative taxation of 
Canada and America; and the question whether, according to 
Mr. Epwarp Etuicer, the people of the latter are ten times 
more heavily taxed than those of the former. It shall be our 
business to prove that the Seigneur of Beauharnois either knows 
nothing at all about the matter, or thinks proper to withhold 
what he does know from the credulous House of Commons, and 
substitute a species of false information commonly called “ hum- 
bug,” which is unbecoming in a Privy Councillor. 

The territory of the American Union is by nature more 
favoured than that of Canada, or of the entire British Colonies in 
North America taken as a whole. It has a better climate, and a 
more fertile soil—better and more numerous ports, harbours, and 
navigable rivers. Independent of superior natural advantages, 
the territory now constituting the Amerian federation, has 
always, whether as colonies of England or as an independent 
state, been far better governed than the present British Colonies, 
and especially than the Canadas.* The first have had free, represen- 
tative, and cheap government, from the first moment of their ex- 
istence. Canada was founded by a despotical government; and 
consequently governed despotically for upwards of a century ; and 
we ourselves governed it for more than thirty years, either by 
the despotism of martial law or the despotism of the Colonial 
Office. Ever since the representative form of government which 
we conferred on Canada began to prove a reality, we began 
to quarrel with our own work; and for twenty years the 
people of Canada have been discontented, and are now in re- 
bellion. In the Old Colonies, there never was a rebellion but 
the one which we lighted up; and under the Federal Govern- 
ment, there has not been the shadow of rebellion for fifty-five 
years, although in the union there are citizens of French, Spanish, 
German, and Swiss blood, far exceeding in number the population 
ef all our colonies put together. The explanation iS obyious, 
enough: America is governed by the people themselves, the 
Canadians by a necessarily ignorant and irresponsible clique three 
thousand miles off. 

‘Tbe evidences of good government on one side, and of bad or 
indifferent government on the other, are not difficult to produce. 
Let the six American States which border on our own six Colonies 
be compared. 
but half-a-crown an acre, is worth, across the frontier—across an 
imaginary line—in the little state of Vermont, 10s., though of the 
very same quality. This is the evidence of a Ministerial witness ; 
brought forward, indeed, for a very different purpose. The con- 
joint value of the export and import trade of the six British 
Colonies, in 1832, was under six millions sterling ; forced up even 
to this extent by the monopoly price of the articles composing it. 
The trade of the single port of New York, in the same year, 
amounted to four or five times as much,—namely, twenty-five 
millions and a half sterling. But the trade of New York is with 
all the world; that of the British Colonies is limited by law, or cir- 
cumstances arising out of the law, to England and her West 
Indian possessions. As the result of the alleged high taxation of 
America, she is well supplied with roads and bridges; better sup- 
plied than any country in the world, except England, with canals ; 
and better supplied even than England itself with railways, and 


. 


British Colonies exhibit what may with perfect truth be called “a 
miserable contrast.” The roads and bridges are bad and few, the 
railways are nearly nil; and there are but twoconsiderable cana!s, 
which have cost the British treasury (being undertaken chiefly 
for military purposes) upwards of a million sterling, and which, 
while the American canal shares are at a large premium in 
the English market, have never paid, and never will pay, one per 
cent. of the interest of the outlay. 


tive proportions of town and rural population. In the six Ameri- 
cai States there are above a hundred towns, none of them with 
fewer than two thousand inhabitants: in the six Colonies, there 
are but twenty towns, including some that are little better than 
fishing-villages. The town of Philadelphia alone contaius a larger 
population than our whole twenty colonial towns put together, and 

* The whole charges for the entire civil government of the thirteen Colonies, 
before the war of the Revolution, did not exceed 74,0001. a year; and they were 
computed to contain three millions of inhabitants. The civil charges of Lower 
Canada, in 1832, exclusive of all expenditure of a municipal character, ex- 
ceeded 56,000/., for about half a million of inhabitants. Apam Situ said 
of the first, what, had he been living, he would not have said of the latter, that 


First, the land, which in Lower Canada is worth }4, 


New York (both these towns are within the six States) tw; 
~ a population. 7 

Those who insist on the comparative good governme 
British Colonies, may ih ge that a ccmmioian tonal 
them and the American States of longer standing and of superi ‘ 
natural advantages, is not. a fair one. Let us, then, make the 
comparison between Upper Canada, which has been nearly eighty 
years in British occupation—which is in soil, climate, and al 
other natural advantages, at least on a parity with the borderin 
American State of Ohio. Ohio became a State in 1802,—in other 
words, had not until that time a population of 50,000, entitling jt 
tobe a State. By the census of 1830, its population was 937,000 odd 
Supposing it to have since increased in the ratio of the preceding 
ten years, it must now be 1,400,000; or greater than that of ajj 
the British Colonies put together, and far more than three timeg 
the population of Upper Canada. The British colony has in fact 
been creeping, the Republican community galloping. 

_ One of the most loud and long-uttered complaints of the Cana. 
dians is, that their officials are overpaid for their services and 
often paid for no services at all, or for such as area nuisance to 
a society so constituted as theirs. This matter, which cannot 
easily be denied altogether, is softened down by Mr. Exticz into 
“it may happen that they are a little more highly paid” than 
their brethren under the American commonwealth. From the 
actual facts of the case, we shall see how veraciously the Seigneur 
of Beauharnois expresses himself. We shall compare the salaries 
of our six Colonial Governors and those of the Governors of the 
six bordering American States; and to enable the reader the more 
easily to form his own judgment on this subject, as well as on 
some others referred to before, we submit the facts in a tabular 
form, assuring him that we have drawn them either from official 
or the most alithentic accessible sources. 

THE SIX BRITISH COLONIES, 
vo. 














of Town Governors’ 

Name. Population, Towns, Population. Salaries, 

Lower Canada...... 600,000 ..4.4. 3 score 75,000 «.. £4,500 
Upper Canada......... + 400,000 ..... . ° 20,000 ...... 3.000 
New Brunswick........ : 90,000 ..... “ 17,000 .. 2,760 
Nova Scotia.... - 160,000 ...... 28,000 ...... 2,760 
Newfoundland........... 70,000 ...... 19,000 ...... ;100 
Prince Edward’sIsland 30,000 ...... 7,400 ...... 2,100 
Totals ........5 1,350,000 166,400 £17,220 

THE SIX AMERICAN STATES, 

No. of Town Governors’ 

' Name Population. Towns, Population. Salaries, 
4, Maine.....crecceee csoseoee 512,000 ...... 1S csacar 7,700 ....+. £320 
WELMONE. .ccsse ecacececs 322,000 20.000 6 cecvee 18,500 ..... - 160 
New York .......0.s0008 - 2,456,000 ...... 2... ,000 ...... 850 

New Hampshire ....... 291,000 ..... 6 ccccee 27,260 ..... . = | 

Pennsylvania ee eeeee 1,764,000 ...... a 316,0C0 ...... 850 
QD coccccccoscnccvcccescs JpMORIOU b3e0s0 13 ..... 76,000 ..... » 250 
Totals......... 6,750,000 98 995,400 £2,642 


poor British Colonies receive as salaries, not “it may be a litth 

more,” but upwards of six times as much as the Governors of thé! 
six wealthy American States with more than fivefold their popula- 
tion. The Governor of the poor Colony of Lower Canada, with 600,000 
inhabitants, draws the same salary exactly as the President of the 


It appears from these statements, that the Governors of the nt 


American Union, which at this moment probably numbers not less 
than sixteen millions and a half. Sir Francis Bonp Heap, 
Lieutenant-Governor, draws 358/. more than the six Ameri- 
can Governors. But this is not all: most of our Governors are, 
and have long been, military men, and, as Generals, Colonels of 
Regiments, or Commanders in Chief, often draw from the Mother 
Country as much as they draw from the Province they govern,— 
to say nothing of retinues and retainers in the shape of Secre- 
taries, Aides-de-Camp, and Controllers of the Household ; an aris- | 
tocratic parade which would be deemed not only unnecessary but 
intolerable under a republic. How is this economy on one side 
and profusion on the other to be accounted for? In this way— 
the American Governors are rewarded chiefly by the honour and 
distinction conferred by the voice of their country; while {age 
British Governors must receive the whole in base lucre. 

Every other appointment in the Colonies is paid on the same 
extravagant scale as the Governors, and some of them even more 
so. Thus, the stipend of the Bishop of Canada is 3,000/. a year; 
the Anglo-Episcopal flocks consisting of 34,000 persons out of 
some 600,000! Any one who thinks that all this can be endured 
without discontent and heartburning,in a country from the neces- 
sary texture of its society Democratic—and with the example of 
the American Republic, where there is no overpaid officer, and no 
state-paid priest at all, constantly before its eyes—must have 4 
strotig stomach indeed for monarchy, and marvellous ignorance 
of human nature. 

Afier all, it is not for mere pounds, shillings, and pence, that 
the people of the two Canadas have been for years contending; 
but for a principle,—the principle of disposing of their own 
funds for their own benefit, and in their own way—in short, the 
principle of self-government in this and every other matter 
Hampprn, says Mr. Burks, did not refuse to pay twenty 
shillings because he could not afford to pay it, but because “ the 
payment of half twenty shillings, on the principle it was de- 
manded, would have made him a slave.” ur 


tl 


NEW WAR-CODE FOR BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
OrrFiciax accounts of the military proceedings in Lower Canada 








they afforded ‘‘ an ever-memorable example at jbow small an expense two 
b Il governed.” 


from the outbreak to the suppression of the popular rising, are no¥ 
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b ag | before us: in examining the conduct of the British officers, we 
| shall confine ourselves to those documents, and avoid reference 
the to what may be considered the prejudiced statements of the Ame- 
een rican newspapers and partisans of the insurgents. By their own 
tio words let Sir Joun COLBORNE and his officers stand or fall. 
the It is of importance to notice that the insurrection has mani- 
phty festly been without matured plan or combination—the desultory 
all © effort of a small though excited portion of the peasantry in the 
ing district of Montreal. The insurgents had neither experienced 
her © leaders, arms, nor ammunition. They fought with pitchforks 
git © and loaded their fowling-pieces with marbles! It has been 
odd, | asserted more than once in the despatches from Lower Canada, 
ling | that the peasantry were an ignorant and a deluded people; there- 
all fore deserving slight punishment supposing them to be guilty. 
Mes \ Now let us see how they were treated. 7 
fact | The first action was at St. Denis, where the British troops 
under Colonel Gore were defeated, and had no opportunity of ex- 
nas hibiting mercy or cruelty to the insurgents. The second battle 
and | was at St. Charles; and the despatch of Colonel WreTHERaLy 
e to roves that with the power there was every disposition to con- 
not duct the war in a savage and merciless style— 
into J «©The march was accomplished without opposition or hindrance, except 
han from the breaking down of the bridges, &c. &c. until I arrived one mile from 


th / * this place, when the troops were fired at from the left or opposite bank of the 
, Richelieu, and a man of the Royal Regiment wounded ; several rifle-shets 


eur | were also fired from a barn immediately in our front. JZ burned the barn. 
Ties “« On arriving at two hundred and fifty yards from the rebel works, I took up 
the H a position, hoping that a display of my force would induce defection among 
\ore { these infatuated people: they, however, opened a heavy fire, which was re- 
On \ turned. I then advanced to another position one hundred yards from the 
| \ works; but finding the defenders obstinate, I stormed and carried them, burn- 
= \ ing every building within the stockade, except that of the honourable Mr. 
cial Debartsch; which, however, is much injured. The affair occupied about one 
| hour. The slaughter on the side of the rebels was great: only sixteen pri- 
| goners were then made. I have counted fifty-six bodies, and many more were 
ore’ | | killed in the buildings, and their bodies burnt.” 
¥ | From St. Charles Colonel WetHERALL marched through St. 
) \ Oliviére, towards Chambly; and this is his account of an exploit 
) | on the road— 
) “ About a mile from St. Oliviére, the rebels were discovered in a position 
) | 7 well adapted to check my progress: they had protected themselves with an 
i? abattis, and two contemptible guns mounted on carts. They fled as soon as I 
‘ | formed to attack ; relinquishing their guns, which are in my possession. A 
) | few shots were exchanged, by which two men of the rebels were killed. JI 
, | burned a house from which they fired on their retreat.” 
ee The next operation of the Royalists was conducted by Colonel 


Gore; who revenged himself for his previous defeat by setting 
fire to St. Denis; where he found no rebels but some arms and 
ammunition. He prided himself on having burned “ Dr. Nelson's 
house, and all the defences.” 

We now turn to the last and decisive slaughter at St. Eustache 
and St. Benoit. At St. Eustache, the little resistance the rebels 
made was from the church. Colonel Mairianp says, in his 
despatch— 

“ After remaining there some time, firing on the rebels in the church, I found 
myself obliged to withdraw from that advanced situation, as the regiment was 
then unavoidably exposed to the fire of our own artillery from the opposite side 
of the town, as well as that of the rebels; but detached the Grenadiers, first 
and secopd companies, to favourable positions, to intercept any of the rebels 
attemptfig to escape from the church; and which answered effectually, as, 
upon the taking of that building, a number of the rebels fell under the fire of 
part of these companies.” 

Only one of his soldiers was wounded. There was therefore 
nothing to justify cruel retaliation, Nevertheless, the church 
was burned. Colonel MairLanp does not mention this circum- 
stance; but in Colonel WeTHERALL’s despatch we find this pas- 
sage— 


ae 
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e- “ The smoke soon enveloped the church, and the remainder of the battalion 

is- | advanced ; a straggling fre opened upon them from the seigneur’s house, forming 

ut one face of the square in which the church stood; and I directed the Grena- 

de diers to carry it; which they did, killing several, taking many prisoners, and 

“ Setting it on fire.” 

id 2 Sir Joun Cotsorne himself relates what took place at St. 
enoit— 


“ On our arrival at St. Benoit, it was ascertained that all the rebel leaders 





a \ had abandoned their deluded followers. 1 directed Colonel Maitland to pro- 
ne \ eed to St. Scholastique with the Thirty-second Regiment and two field-pieces, 
re’ and the remainder of the troops to march by St. Eustache to Montreal. 
r; | “ The good results of these movements have been proved by the return of the 
of o~— to their usual occupations, and the disappearance of armed parties of 
s. 
ed / “It is scarcely possible to suppose that the loyal and peaceable subjects 
Ss | — whose property had been pillaged, and who had so recently suffered from the 
of Outrages committed by the rebels of Grand Brulé and the Riviere du Chéne, a 
10 Population of the worst character, could be prevented, on being liberated from 
r ‘their oppressors, from committing acts of violence at St. Benoit.” 
0 The last paragraph is the careless, military mode of alluding 
to the sack and destruction of the village. 
at These extracts are sufficient to establish an appalling case of 
3 § Military devastation and cruelty. But were the rules of civilized 
nm §| warfare observed by the victors? On this point hear what a great 
1@ | authority on such matters—the Secretary of State for the Home 
r oo partment—has to say. In the House of Commons, on Monday 
ty § last, Lord Joun RussEvu instructed Mr. Waxkuey as to the prac- 
e tice of war. With respect to the firing of the church at St. 
» Fi ustache, he observed— 
“Tt was fortified and made a place of defence, from which the British troops 

| ‘were fired upon; and, according to the laws of war, it was destroyed ; and if 
\ troops marching through a village were fired upon, the usual measures of war 

| were taken.” 
as It may be observed, that even Lord Joun’s doctrine does not 


but we utterly deny that it is according to the laws of war to 
destroy a church because troops had been fired upon from it. 
What would have been said if NapoLtzon or WELLINGTON had 
fired every church from which their troops were assailed? Lord 
Joun also intimates, that if troops are fired on from a village, to 
burn the village is according to the rules of war. What would 
the Duke of We.iineron or Sir Henry HArpINGE say to 
such a practice? Was it their custom to burn even fortified 
places, which had withstood a regular siege? Never, we venture 
to assert, did they perpetrate such acts of barbarism. On the 
contrary, humane and gallant officers exert themselves to the 
utmost to save the property of the foe. It was reserved for Queen 
Victoria’s Home Secretary to defend and sanction atrocities 


means of success, would shudder to commit. And be it re- 
membered, that the Canadians, whose churches and dwellings 
have been thus ruthlessly devastated, are our fellow subjects— 
men whom it is our duty and interest to conciliate—who, 
if we are to credit the assertions of Ministers and the despatches 
of Sir Joun Corsorne himself, are peaceable and well-disposed, 
though misled. If we turn to the records of our own civil war in 
the seventeenth century, we shall find, that after years of exaspe- 
ration, it was conducted with mildness and merey compared with 
the practice in the ebullition which was so easily put down in 
Lower Canada. It was not the fashion either of Cavaliers or 
Roundheads to sack and burn the towns they took after a siege. 
York, Gloucester, Hull, and Nottingham, escaped the brutality 
which Lord Joun RussEtt tells us it is “according to the rules 


under the gentle sway of a Brunswick. — — ostees 
Another of Lord Jonn RussEtu’s sayings requires notice. He 

asserted, that the insurgents of Upper Canada 

. . » commenced the outrages by murdering a military officer who had retired 

from the service after having greatly distinguished himself in war, who was 

living with his family, and who was murdered on his road to the city.” 


Lord Joun alluded to the death of Colonel Moopiz; and who 
would not suppose from his account of the transaction, that Colo- 
nel Moopis was a peaceable old gentleman, taking a quiet walk 
from his residence to Toronto, where he was waylaid and assas~- 
sinated by a rebel banditti? Sir Francis Heap, in his despatch 
to Lord GLENELG gives this account of the matter— 

“ Colonel Moodie, a distinguished veteran officer, residing in Yonge Street, 
accompanied by three gentlemen on horseback, on passing Montgomerie’s Ta- 
vern, was fired at by the rebels; and I deeply regret to say, that the Colonel, 
wounded in two places, was taken prisoner into ghe tavern; where, in three 
hours, he died, leaving a widow and family unprovided for.” 

The fact is, that Colonel Moonie, finding himself cut off from 
joining the Loyalist muster at Toronto, by the interposition of 
MackENzi1z’s men, determined, with several others, to try to gal- 
lop past them; and fell by the fire which was opened on them in 
consequence. 

It is of importance that the conduct of the British troops, and 
the defence set up for them by the Whig Ministers in Parliament, 
should be clearly stated and distinctly remembered in England. 
In the colony there will be no need of newspaper mementos. Deep 
and lasting will be the hatred. A wise or a commonly humane 
Minister would have made an opportunity of expressing bis afflic- 
tion at the sufferings of the colonists, and his detestation of every 
thing that bore the appearance of unnecessary severity. In the 
hour of victory, he would not have apologized for the horrors 
committed upon the prostrate. The Home Secretary may 
commit this to his tablets—that his defence of the devastation of 
the Canadian villages, and his calumnies of the insurgents, will 
have scarcely less effect than the acts of Sir Jonn CoLporne’s 
soldiery in perpetuating and aggravating the hostility of the 
colonists to the British connexion. Lord Duruam will discover 
this before his pacificatory mission is a month old: and when in 
after time the Canadians are reproached as obstinate, ungrateful, 
and rebellious, let the campaign of the winter of 1837-8, and the 
Parliamentary speeches of the Whig Secretary, be borne in mind, 





THE LONDON UNIVERSITY DISPUTE. 


A matrer has been under debate during the present week, which, 
if we may credit the violence of partisan writers on the respective 
sides, will either end in overturning true Religion or true Libe~ 
rality. The Senate of the New London University were inclined 
to require from candidates for degrees, an examination in Church 
History, as well as in one of the four Gospels, or in the Acts, of 
the Greek Testament: thereupon the proprietors of the University 
College at the top of Gower Street, and the Committee of the 
Three Denominations of Dissenters, held meetings to denounce 
the intention as a breach of faith with the-proprietors of the Col- 
lege and the Dissenting body, and called upon the Secretary of 
State to interfere; in compliance with which requisition, Lord 
Joun Russkxu wrote a letter to the Senate, advising them to 
“ reconsider ” their notion. : 

To a calm spectator, scrutinizing the nature of things, there is 
nothing very surprising or very wrong inall this. When Govern- 
ment, for a Senate the first principle of whose legislation was to 
remedy the narrowness of the existing Universities, selected a 
majority of members who had been trained in a superstitious 
veneration of the surpassing excellence of those time-wern insti- 
tutions, it was to be expected that they would introduce as much 
of their plans of teaching as they could; and that the principal 





to justify the destruction of property in deserted St. Denis ; 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








mover would pounce upon those portions which he probably under- 
stood the best. On the other hand, no one can blame the Coun- 
cil of the College, or the Committee of Dissenters. The establish- 
ment was expressly founded, and the proprietors’ money advanced, 
on the principle of avoiding sectarian subjects, even to the exclu- 
sion of Theology in every shape, for the purpose of admitting men 
to pursue their temporal studies, without respect to their religious 
convictions. The Council of the College, and the Dissenters at 
large, moreover waived their claim or expectation of a charter 
under the Parliamentary vote of 10th March 1835, for the couve- 
nience of Ministers, and the benefit of King’s College in the 
Strand. It was not therefore ‘o be expected that one body should 
stand quietly whilst their very condition of existence was set 
aside, or that the Dissenters should submit to what they held to 
be a breach of agreement, and that in favour of their supposed 
theological adversaries. Neither is Lord Joan Russztt to be 
praised or censured for his conduct in this particular. The under- 
standing of the principle on which the University was founded is 
clear: even the Senate itself must have had some qualms upon 
the subject, or why apply to the Home Secretary to “ consult 
the Law Officers on the question respecting the reading of the 
Greek Testament and Church History?” The course of the over- 
ruling power was therefore quite obvious; and it was much better 
to stop the matter in the first stage, than to turn it Lack at the 
journey’s end. 

But though persons may be held blameless, the matter cannot 
rest iz medio; and we suspect that the law of the case is altoge- 
ther with the resisting bodies. For, 

1. The students of University College would be subjected in their 
examinations to a disadvantage compared with those of King’s Col- 
lege; the Greek Testament and Church History being excluded from 
the University course of study, in compliance with a fundamental rule. 

2. These subjects are questionable and difficult to be managed in 
their own nature; since a religious man will unconsciously shape them 
to his own purposes, favouring or discountenancing the student as he 
agrees or disagrees with his tenets. The determinations will there- 
fore give rise to discontent, most probably occasion partiality. The 
examinations may perhaps create unseemly contentions between 
student and examiner, when they happen to be of different sects. 
It is within the verge of possibility, that the master might be defeated 
by the pupil on such points as interpretation of texts and the construc- 
tion of history. 

8. The proposal itself is of a dubious character; liable to miscon- 
struction, and therefore to be avoided by all men who do not wish to 
take upon themselves the character of partisans. It would represent 
the majority of the Senate in the character of tricksters—of men who 
would do that by circuitous means, which they had neither the right, 
the power, nor the courage to do openly. 

4. There exists no sound or sufficient reason for it. So far as we 
have seen, there is no authoritative evidence to show that the examina- 
tion is to be limited to the secular points in these subjects—the mere 
language of the New Testament, the mere temporal parts of Church 
History : and were it so, it is utterly impossible to limit by a dry di- 
rection the ingenuity of the human mind biassed by conscience or im- 
pelled by bigotry. The language department, too, cannot freely be 
entered upon without involving points of interpretation, nor the history 
without trenching upon theology. Tosay,as the Times does, that 
these subjects will contribute to form a scholar, is true, but not the 
whole truth. Any important period of history, any book embodying 
the character of a past age, will do this, if thoroughly studied; but as 
all such cannot be taken, a selection must be made. And the sub- 
jects in question are not the best that could be chosen, for him who 
would acquire a knowledge of pure Greek or of temporal policy. The 
style of these books is impure—stuffed with Hebraisms and Syriasms ; 
and the miraculous influence of the Divinity upon the historical events 
forbids us to draw from them lessons of present use, unless they are 
stripped of their sacred character,—which no right-judging Christian 
would desire. 

5. Were other points doubtful, the principle of the case is against 
the Senate. Omission is always safer than compulsory enforcement, 
because individuals can supply one, but not conscientiously submit to the 
other. Those who want to study the Greek Testament, and Church 
History, may do it privately, or go to King’s College. 

So much for the present dispute. But though acquitting all 
parties in the matter before us, the cause of it is traceable tosome 
misconduct; and that will be found in the Ministerial mind, which 
is incapable of forming a plan sutliciently comprehensive to an- 
swer the professed purpose in hand. When statesmen determined 
upon relieving the public from the educational monopoly of Oxford 
and Cambridge, two courses were open to them,—they should 
have chartered any College which complied with certain merely 
educational terms, leaving their details to themselves: or if they 
elected a Supreme Council over two or more Colleges, they should 
have chosen Councillors without bias against the plan. They 
have not done so; the natural consequences have followed ; and 
the bigots of the Tory faction are striving to raise a Church-in- 
danger clamour against them. Those who will “ sow the wind ” 
must “ reap the whirlwind.” 





THE GRESHAM MUsIC LECTURES. 


THE new Gresham Professor of Music entered on the discharge of his 
duties, at the Theatre of the City of London School, on Monday 
evening. Mr. Tay tor had signified to the Committee his willingness 
to deliver the Music Lectures at whatever time or place they should 
consider best suited to the general convenience of the public; and 
they fixed seven in the evening, instead of the accustomed hour of oue. 
This is one step gained towards making the munificent bequest of 
Sir Tuomas GresHam to bis fellow citizens available to its original 
intent. 


—; 

In his firs¢ lecture, Mr. Taytor explained his views of the coy 
which a lecturer on music should adopt in order to render his addresseg 
generally useful. Any attempt to teach the science of harmony toa 
mixed and changing audience, he regarded as unavailing, and not cop, 
templated by the founder of Gresham College: his aim would there, 
fore be to review the various products of the art, as they have appeare 
in successive ages ; subjecting each to critical examination, and, bya 
constant reference to acknowledged principles or high authorities, tp 
endeavour to form and establish a correct standard of taste. He then 
glanced at the different natural and artificial classes into which musieg 
compositions were divided, and the principal schools in which egg) 
had been most successfully cultivated; deprecating those exclusiye 
preferences which are too often in turn given to each, and recom, 
mending a more expanded and enlarged culture of musical excellenga 
wherever found. These lectures were designed to be popular,—thg 
is, addressed to the many, and not to a select class—not merely ty 
musical students, but tothe citizens of London :* but they were not de 
signed to echo every fleeting opinion of the day, to pulf into a little 
ephemeral notoriety the last new ballad, or to full in with the Current 
of fashionable folly; in this sense of the word, his auditors would 
assuredly, not find the Gresham Musical Lectures popular. Their jp. 
terest and utility would, doubtless, be increased by their being assisteg 
by illustrations; but this was a point to be decided by others, In 
whatever way he was called upon to discharge his duty—whether wp, 
aided, or with the assistance he had mentioned—he should endeayoy 
to perform it zealously and fearlessly. 

The second lecture was given on Wednesday evening. The subject 
was the life, character, and times of Sir THomMas GresHAM. The 
Professor first reviewed the general state of society at the period re. 
ferred to; their public diversions and social habits and customs,—such, 
especially, as were immediately or indirectly, connected with music, 
The age of GresHam was the golden age of English Vocal Harmony; 
he was the contemporary of our great madrigal-writers: and the 
chiefest of these—Joun Witsye—was his opposite neighbour. This 
circumstance, in connexion with the regard in which he had found the 
eminent Flemish composers to be held, during his visits to Antwerp, 
and the general cultivation of the vocal art in England, was sufficient 
to account for his having included among the other sources of instruc 
tion contemplated in Gresham College, a Musical Professorship, 

Mr. Taytor then proceeded to a brief review of the life of Sir 
Tuomas GresHaM. The principal events which connect the name of 
GresHaM with posterity are the building, at his own cost, the Royal 
Exchange, and the bequest of this edifice to the citizens of London, 
as the endowment of a College for their especial and unrestricted 
benefit. Sir Tuomas GresHAM having made no secret of his inten. 
tion, the University of Cambridge addressed to him a letter of entreaty 
and remonstrance ; imploring him to found his College at Cambridge, 
and remonstrating against his project as likely to injure the sister Uni- 
versities. GRESHAM, it seems, was no friend to the monopoly of 
instruction advocated by his old Cambridge friends; and eventually 
bequeathed his splendid mansion, which extended from Broad Street 
to Bishopsgate, in trust to the Corporation of London and the 
Mercers Company, as the residence of seven Professors, to be ap. 
pointed by those bodies, “ mete to read the lectures in Divinity, 
Astronomy, Music, Geometry, Law, Physic, and Rhetoric ;” and the 
Royal Exchange and other premises, that the rents of the same might 
(after satisfying other claims and bequests) endow the College so 
founded in perpetuity. 

Nothing could be more comprehensive or liberal in its spirit, Mr. 
Taytor remarked, than this endowment. Unshackled by enactments 
and ordinances, suited in some respects only to former ages, in Gresham 
College the only test required of its Professors was that of fitness for 
their several duties; while its Lecture- hall was ‘open to every citizen 
of London. At the great fire of 1666, it, fortunately, escaped destruc- 
tion; and foratime, the quadrangle of the College was used as an 
Exchange, some of its buildings were converted into a temporary Man- 
sionbouse, and the Professors gave up their rooms to be used as Courts 
of Law. 

In his third leeture, on Thursday night, Mr. Taytor continued the 
history of Gresham College. The labours of its Professors were in- 
terrupted and disregarded during the time of the Civil War; but after 
the Restoration, while Dr. Barrow, Sir CurtsropHerR Wren, Hooke, 
and BricGs were among the number, they, in conjunction with some 
other scientific men of like eminence, formed the Royal Society; of 
which the charter was signed by Cuartes the Second in Gresham 
College. Rooms were sat apart for the meetings, library, and museum 
of the Society ; and for fifty years its connexion with the College con- 
tinued. Perhaps the last thing then anticipated would have been the 
destruction of an institution which had achieved so much for science, 

and which was at the same time the only establishment of its kind 
open to the people. But this was effected in the year 1767. The Act 
of Parliament which perpetrated this deed of wanton and barbarous 
spoliation, Mr. Tay.or observed, was a solitary instance of its kind. 
Its preamble merely recited, that whereas a new Excise-office was 
wanted, and Gresham College would be a convenient place on which 
to erect one, therefore let Gresham College be pulled down. By the 
same Act, its Trustees were compelled to spend 1,800/. of the funds be- 
queathed for its support, in its demolition. And thus, the spacious 
building which had been bestowed on the citizens of London by theit 
munificent benefactor—which had been hallowed by so many interest- 
ing recollections—where Barrow, FLAMSTEED, WrEN, Butt, PETTY, 
Baiccs, and Hooke had lectured—where Newton and Locke and 
Boye had been accustomed to meet—where monarchs had banqueted 
—and which, when London was laid in ashes, bad proved a refuge for 
her merchants and a shelter to the houseless—was levelled with the 
ground; while all that remained of this noble and useful establish- 
ment was a small and obscure chamber in the late Royal Exchange! 

Such were the facts: and what was the impression which a: mere 
recital of them would force upon every mind? It was this—that the 
wrong sustained should be repaired by the hand that inflicted it. The 
restoration of Gresham College, whenever commenced, would be an 
act of tardy justice on the part of the Legislature. ‘They had com- 
pelled the trustees of an institution intended for public benefit to 





expend the funds bequeathed for its support in its demolition, and had 
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forced them to alienate that in perpetuity, over which they had only a 
control for lite f th t times to diffuse amon 
If it was the strong tendency of the present times to — g 
ny the advantages once confined to the few, such an establish- 
— “Gresham College was eminently adapted to their temper and 
- cn It was impossible to calculate the-amount of advan- 
er ociety which would arise from such an institution. It was 
tage 2 that some of our first mathematicians bad risen from humble 
nto het were the Professorships and advantages of Cambridge to 
life. en? Gresham College was designed to meet, and would meet, 
—_ ws and desires: its doors were intended to be open to the 
recede inquirer after scientific information. So long as it existed, 
and within the sphere of its usefulness, the rich had no monopoly of 


s HM - ort: »e he , speslc ifas: ine 
jnstruction in science or art: but we had now to speak of it as a thing 
that was—of whic 


h the usefulness had been iaspaired, the purpose de- 
stroyed, and the memory almost extinct. Who were the agents in this 
work of destruction, is were useless now to inquire. 


SOONER my 


But it remained 
with the present generation to seek reparation for the outrage which 
j the last had quietly submitted to. It was generally supposed that 
Gresham College was an institution unsuited to the present state of 
society. No opinion could be more erroneous. Its large and liberal 
spirit was suited to all times and ages. Its founder simply prescribed 
the subjects to which the Professors should severally address them- 
selves, requiring no other test or qualification than their fitness for 
their office. But they were now driven from their home and dispersed ; 
having no common bond of union, as their predecessors had, but coming 
in succession to discharge their stated and solitary duty. 

As one of its Professors, Mr. ‘Ayton had no personal advantage to 
serve in desiring the restoration of Gresham College. Their stipends were 
fixed, and had no dependence upon the number of their hearers; the re- 
storation of the College, therefore, would bring increased responsibility 
and necessitate more active exertion ; but no pecuniary advantage, im- 
mediate or prospective, would result to them. The advantage would 
be wholly to the citizens of London, whose freehold and inheritance it 
was in perpetuity. He, for one, felt grateful to the Corporation. of 
London for the permission to occupy the Theatre of their School; but 
it could not be forgotten that they were there only by permission, 
having no right or claim to enter its doors, which might be closed upon 
them at any moment. He would not say that they felt themselves in- 
truders; but, certainly, they could never feel the City of London 
School to be their home. At the same time, he felt proud and happy 
in being thus enabled to bring the utility of the Gresham foundation to 
a practical test, and to give the experiment a fair trial. The crowded 
and attentive auditories which had honoured these lectures were the best 
reply to those who had any doubts on this subject. This fact was a 
full and conclusive evidence of the value of Sir THoMas GresHAm’s 
foundation, and of its perfect adaptability to the present state of society. 
The recent calamity, which had deprived the City ofits Exchange, had 
also destroyed the miserable wreck and remnant of that institution of 
which the Exchange itself was the endowment. It would be unbecom- 
ing in him to speculate on the possible influence which this event 
might have on its future destiny: but he felt assured, that in the hour 
of need its interests would not want zealous and faithful guardians in 
those who were its appointed trustees ; and he would venture not only 
to hope, but to predict, that the glory of Gresham College was not ex- 
tinct, but that it would arise in renewed splendour, and recommence a 
long career of fresh usefulness and renown. 

We have devoted more than usual space to a report of Mr. Taytor’s 
lectures, as they comprise, in fact, the history of an institution which, 
though for generations past withdrawn from public attention, is yet the 

- most liberal in its spirit and the most comprehensive in its grasp of any 
endowment for the communication of knowledge in the metropolis, or, 
perhaps, in the kingdom. The Gresham Lectures are open to the public 
without distinction and without payment. ‘The act of Parliament 
which destroyed the College and its ample Lecture-hall, practically 
converted the Professorships into sinecures. The Professors were 
driven into a room in the Royal Exchange, which fifty auditors would 
have crowded, and ordered to lecture at one o'clock at noon. Every 
motive to exertion was destroyed. Accident has now given them the 

° temporary occupation of a spacious theatre, and the music lectures have 
been fixed for delivery in the evening. The result has been a succes- 
sion of crowded, attentive, and at last highly excited audiences. On 
the second and third nights, every corner of the building was occu- 
pied. The Gresham Lectures are, therefore, practically revived: for 
after such an attendance, we hold it to be impossible that its Pro- 
fessors can ever again be thrust into a closet, or subjected to unbecom. 
ing taunts on the feebleness of their exertions and the inutility of 
their labours, Let the citizens of London remember, that now is the 
time for them to speak and to stir, if they desire the Gresham founda- 
tion to be practically and permanently available for their benefit. 








VOCAL CONCERTS. 
THE second Vocal Concert, on Monday night, consisted of the follow- 
ing selection— 


1. Overture, Fanchon ........ 


eee HimMeEt. 
2. Anthem,  O clap your hands” 


Dr GREENE, 










3. Glee, “ What sing the sweet birds ecsccccesoe Horsey 
4, Selection from the Tempest ....00-secceceeseeeeees « Purcets, 
5. Cantata, Miss Bircu,* Bess of Bedlam”’.....0-+.+06 PURCELL, 


” 


WILBYE. 
SPoFFORTH. 


6. Madrigal, “ Down in a valley 
7. Glee, “ L’ ape e la serpe...+0+- 


8. Motet, “ Not unto us’’....... eine ceed bee F. MENDELSsoUN KARTHOLDY,. 
9. Quintet, Pianoforte, 2 Violins, Viola, and Violoucello., RetssicER, 





10. Terzetto, “ Night’s lingering shades” .....+...00+5 +. Spouwr. 

11. Glee, “ Return, blest days "...+.0.e+00+ «. J.S. Smita. 
12. Aria, Mr. Parry junior, “Il Pensier” ........+0++ Hayon. 

13. Madrigal, “ Fair shepherd’s queen”........ cecceoces DL. MARENZIO,. 
14. Selection from La Clemenza di Tito....... ‘ esees Mozart. 


15. March and Chorus, from the Ruins of Athens ......+.. BEETHOVEN. 

The Directors of these Concerts have, this year, added an introduc- 
tory overture to the former solitary instrumental piece of the evening; 
an arrangement which allows us the pleasure of hearing some compo- 
sitions habitually excluded—we know not why—from the Philharmonic 

ills: among such, is HiwMen’s beautiful Overture to Fanchon. No. 
2, is one of GreEnn’s best full Anthems, to which instrumental parts 
Were judiciously added. Purc: idi- 
tion to a concert-bill, provided the performers are equal to sustain the 








LL’s name is always a welcome a 





onerous burden which he imposes on them. In the Tempest they 
were. The fragment from this charming opera was admirably per- 
formed ; but it belongs to few singers to display all that Porcett has 
concealed in his three great Cantatas. They sing the notes eorrectly ; 
and some foolish master, or injudicious friend, assures them that they 
hive learned the song. But cold correctness will not suffice for Pur- 
CELL. Natural temperament has as much to do with a perfect develop- 
ment of his power as a correct ear and a tuneful voice. Could 
Harrison and BartLeMaN, although of the same school, have changed 
voices, Harrison would have failed in “ Let the dreadful engines ;” or 
rather, he would never have attempted it. The energy and the im- 
petuosity of BarrLEMAN were as necessary to his performance of this 
song as his voice. No young lady, she gmay be assured, can be taught 
to sing ** Bessof Bedlam.” No master’s pencil-marks will avail aught 
there. Miss Bincn is a very clever, correct, agreeable singer; but she 
is ill-advised to touch this song. Every thing else she had to do was done 
in perfect good taste. No. 8 is a composition which will sustain its 
author’s vocal reputation, but it is little else than a repetition of pase 
sages either taken from his other writings or those of others. 

The selection from Tito brought a reminiscence of the pleasures we 
used to enjoy at the Opera-house in past days. The Italians say that 
Mozart could not write a true opera buffa—that there is too muck 
graudeur mingled with his gayety. If this be true, (and it is true that 
the mere gayety and sportiveness which appear in the comic operas of 
the Italian school are not found in those of Mozart, ) the st wry of Pitus, 
dramatized by Mrrasrasio, must have been eminently adapted to his 
powers; and he has shown us that it was. The selection of this 
evening did not comprise the most popular pieces of the opera; but 
from such a work it would be impossible to choose an uninteresting 
part. It was very well performed. Luca Marenzio and WILBYE 
stand in the same relative position, the one at the head of the Roman 
and the other the acknowledged chief of the English Madrigal writers; 
If his countrymen rightly styled the former, ‘ Il piu dolce cigno,” our 
English swan sang a yet sweeterstrain. We never heard *‘ Down ina 
valley ” so well sung, because never before at the Vocal Concerts. 





CLASSICAL CONCERTS. 

Ir is only two years ago since Mr. Buacrove and a spirited party o£ 
young musicians conceived the idea of making an experiment on the 
taste of the public, by giving performances of that high and refined 
species of instrumental music, hitherto limited to the private circles of 
dilettanti—the quartet and quintet for stringed instruments. There had 
long been concerts of this description in Vienna, Paris, and other 
places on the Continent; and these our young artists took for their 
model. The experiment, we need not tell our musical readers, has 
been quite successful. Mr. Buacrove and his friends found our Lone 
don taste better than might have been expected; and their performs 
ances during the two last seasons have done much towards its further 
improvement. Their example was immediately followed by Mr. 
Mort, who established a similar concert with similar success. And 
Mr. MoscuEves, with a just confidence in his own ample resources, 
undertook and acccomplished the still more arduous task of attracting 
a large share of public attention to a series of performances, wholly by 
himself, and consisting of the masterpieces of the greatest composers 
for the pianoforte. 

BvacroveE is at present reaping a plentiful harvest of laurels on the 
Continent, and creating a reputation for the English school of the violin 
among the fastidious musical circles of Germany. His series of 
classical concerts, therefore, has not been announced this season; but 
Mont and Linptry have resumed theirs. They gave an admirable 
concert on Wednesday evening, in Willis’s large room, which was 
crowded to the door; and the excellence of the selection, as well as 
the care and spirit of the performances, show that the absence of 
rivalry has produced no diminution of effort. 

Moscuk ss gave his first “ Soirée of Classical Pianoforte Music” on 
Saturday evening, in the Hanover Square Rooms; and had an audience 
comprising many of the most distinguished amateurs of both sexes. His 
object was to exhibit the progressive development of the powers of the 
pianoforte, from the time when it began to supersede the harpsichord to 
the present day; and this he did bya selection (made with consummate 
judgment with a view to effect as well as instruction) from the works 
of the great masters of the instrument, from Scartarri to THAL- 
BERG and himself. Of his own compositions, with characteristic mo- 
desty, he was very sparing, merely giving a brief extract from one of 
his recently published Studies. A most interesting part of the per- 
formance consisted of the selection from the works of SrBasTIAN 
Bacu and his five sons ; all of whom, with remarkable diversity in indi- 
vidual genius, were distinguished and worthy disciples of their father’s 
school. In the delivery of this practical musical lecture, as it may be 
called, Moscuetes displayed a grasp of his subject, and a power of 
illustrating it, of which, we are convinced, no other professor in Bue 
rope would have been capable. 





THE THEATRES. 

Comepy is now coming in for its share of attention from the Covent 
Garden management; the company being reinforced by Mrs. GLover, 
Mrs. Humsy, and Mr. Srrickanp, from the Haymarket. The first 
representation was that of The Wonder, on Saturday; a creditable, 
but mediocre performance. The only remarkable feature was the Don 
Feliz of Macreapy; in which the personator exhibited a mild form 
of tragedy, intended to pass for grave comedy, but wanting its spirit. 
We could not but admire the force and finish of the acting, nor help 
wondering how the jealousy of so austere a lover was tolerated by the 
lady. When Felix was wrapped in woman’s clothes, the dignity of 
Melpomene seemed in jeopardy; while in the scene where he pre- 
tends to be drunk—which Macreapy acted capitally—the audience 
were delighted to see a tragedian feign drunkenness so well. Miss 
Faucit’s Violante was a studied piece of artifice, relieved by one soli- 
tary burst of nature—a hearty fit of laughter. Vinixe played Colonel 
Briton with stiff and formal propriety; Bawriuy’s Gibbie and Ham. 
Monb's Lissurdo were tame and conventional; aud STAICKLAND and 
Meapows, as the two foolis! Mrs. GLOVER 
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h old Dons, were 
aud Mrs, Humsy had no opportunity for displaying their talents. 
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The play itself is a mock comedy, with a dialogue made up of the 
commonplaces of the stwge, interlarded with a few hollow sentimenta- 
lities, and not a few grossnesses intended to pass for wit; its only 
merit consisting in an ingeniously complicated plot, which, however, 
will not bear scrutiny. The dramatis persone are mere nonentities ; 
but they serve as vebicles for the exhibition of original talent — 
when it is found: the only hold the play has on the stage, indeed, is 
the éclat which a long list of great names has lent to the principa! 
characters. Macreapy’s Don Felix was the only pretence for its 
being played. 
This experiment was not needed to demonstrate that the same suc- 
cess cannot be expected to attend the revival of the old comedies, as 
has crowned Macreapy’s efforts to reinstate tragedy. Not that in 
his corps the wearers of the sock muster stronger in number and talent 
than their brethren of the buskin; but the Manager himself turns the 
scale. What tragedy would be without Macrrapy, comedy is, want- 
ing a fine gentleman: not a fop or a fribble, but the high-bred gallant, 
full of spirit and vivacity, with the air of a man of fashion and the 
world—a Lewis, a PatMer, an EL.iston, or a CHaRLES KemBte. 
Where is the Young Mirabel, the Charles Surface, the Archer, the Do- 
ricourt, the Young Rapid? where too is the Lady Townly, the Lady 
Teazle, the Letitia Hardy? where the Old Dornton, the Sir Peter 
Teazle, the Lord Ogleby? The leading characters of each class in 
comedy are without an adequate representative. The race of genuine 
humorists, whether in old fellows or young sparks, seems extinct: 
unforced gayety and animal spirits are no longer seen on the stage. 
Power is the only specimen extant of easy, playful humour. FARREN 
is a hortus siccus—the mummy of an old beau. Here and there we 
may discern a vein of genuine humour, as in Mrapows and KEELEY, 
Mrs. Gover and Mrs. Humpy; but for the most part, acting is the 
result of accomplishment and talent matured by study and _practice,— 
as in Vestris ; and often spoiled by misdirection,—as in the case of 
Miss Taytor and Miss HELEN Faucit. The number of theatres of 
course tends to scatter instead of concentrating talent; but take the 
whole range of Majors and Minors, and a first-rate company of comedians 
could not be culled from them ; second-rate comedy is triste. In tragedy 
the natural interest is strong, and mostly centres in the hero: the sub- 
ordinate parts therefore are less dependent on the individual performers ; 
a genera! propriety of speech and action being sufficient, with the 
aids of scenic effect, to furnish a background to the principal 
character. This is the case in Hamlet, Macbeth, and Lear, as now per- 
formed at Covent Garden. In SHaksPEARE’s plays, too, the prodigal 
beauty of the language—the wit, sense, and pathos—the picturesque- 
ness of the scenes and incidents, and the consummate art in the deve- 
lopment of character—give to the drama an interest so powerful that it 
must be bad acting indeed that can destroy its influence. We doubt if 
any tragedies but SHAKSPEARE’s would have been revived with equal 
effect. In The Bridal, the contest of passion is so intensely exciting, 
that it hurries actors and audience along with it. KKNowLEs’s comedy 
attracted less by the force of the acting than by the genial glow of 
the writing. Besides, it was a novelty, and one of the sort that 
is welcome in any shape. People went to see The Love-Chase for 
the sake of the + Bes they go tou see The School for Scandal more 
for the purpose of criticizing the performance; and so identified 
are the principal characters with the great names of the old school of 
players, that a new performer has a formidable barrier of prejudice to 
‘overcome. It is the actors that have spoiled the audiences, and chal- 
lenged the exercise of this crirical spirit, by the starring system, where 
attention is drawn to the player more than the play. Many of the 
characters of the pure genteel comedy, however, are such airy nothings 
—mere abstractions of the modes of the day—that there is no sub- 
stance for a mechanical grasp to lay hold of : it is like attempting to 
embody evanescence—to mimic the wave of a feather or the flutter of 
afan. Whim, lightness, address—a genius for trifles, the practical 
wit of manner, the air of grace and gayety no more to be acquired than 
the highest intellectual gifts—are essential to vivify these creatures 
of artificial life. Not even the wit and vivacity of ConcrevE and 
Farquuar can charm from the mouth of a dull, hard, operative player : 
we see the grub instead of the butterfly. The day of genteel comedy 
‘is gone by. The writers who originated, the actors who realized, and 
the audiences who relished these creations, are alike passed away with 
‘the state of society that produced them. 





The Adelphi is famed as the theatre where wonderful performers of 
all descriptions, from the Elephant of Siam to Jim Crow, are to be 
seen; and YaTES, indefatigable in his exertions to secure every ere 
in season, has succeeded in catching a large blue (or rather green) bottle 
fly! notwithstanding, as he himself told the audience, the managers of 
Covent Garden and of Drury Lane were both intent on the same 
curious object. Whether the fortunate manager seized his prize by 
superior dexterity, by the finer texture of his web of policy, or bya 
more widely open palm, matters not to the public. There the Brob- 
dignag insect is, safely lodged in that snug little fly-cage the Adelphi 
Theatre; and as well worth going to see as the Chimpanzee, or his 
successor at the Zoological Gardens the Ourang-outan. 

A fly, however, is only one of the transformations which this pro- 
fessor of the metempsychosean art, Signor Hervio Nano, accom- 
plishes. His facility in shuffling off this mortal coil, is attributable to 
the freak of Nature, by which his lower extremities have been curtailed 
of their fair proportions: he is thus enabled to clothe himself in the 
skin of a baboon, and perform the monkey tricks of climbing and 
leaping, as well as to creep into the shining mail of a colossal fly. In 
his mortal shape, Signor Nano is down to the waist a very handsome- 
featured and well proportioned personage ; but his legs and thighs are 
abbreviated to such an extreme degree, that, as he moves about, (which 
he does with great celerity,) he looks like the head and trunk of a man 
upon castors—or one of the children’s tumbler-dolls with bulbous 
bodies, the size of life. He plays his part in the melodramatic spectacle 
pot up for the nonce, called The Gnome Fly, with great animation of 

ook and gesture; and speaks a few words of English, pieced out with 
Italian, (his native tongue,) with fluency and distinctness. In his 
human form, indeed, he is an interesting abridgment of mortality: but 
his tricks and gambols asthe Baboon are infinitelyamusing. He mops 








aang 
and mows, climbs and runs on all fours with monkey-like agility; and 
if his niask were naturally painted and his coat a little more ‘in eon’ 
formity with the fashion of the simious race, he might easily be mis, ‘ 
taken for a baboon. When he appears as the Fly, it requires to fanny © 
that we are looking at the insect through a microscope instead of an a 
opera-glass, in order to bring the idea of his dimensions within com 
pass; and a scrutinous observer may detect the motionless state of his 
wings during his flight across the stage; but he crawls up the side anj 
along the roof of the proscenium with such fly-like gravity and stead, 
ness, that when he approaches a cranny, you almost fear lest a spider 
ae dart out and lay hold of him. Certainly the man-dly is not qj 
a hum. 



















What has possessed managers with such a universal passion for the 
Black Domino, we cannot divine: the public by no means share iy 
their rage. The St. James’s, as well as the Adelphi version of it, jg 
without the music: and this too at an operatic theatre, conducted 
the first of English singers! The drama itself is meagre and flat with. 
out the songs and choruses: not all the buffoonery of the Adelphj 
company could render it amusing—the St. James’s isa lamentable affair, 
The terms of the licence require the introduction of some music i 
the St. James’s; so a vocal piece or two were given, and a sweet voieg 
behind the scenes sang asolemn strain ina pure and finished style, a: 
proxy for Mrs. Stim.ine, who played the Black Domino. We expeo; 
better things from Covent Garden; but people will be sick of the 
name before they can hear the opera. 
















IRISH REMONSTRANCE. 


Dublin, 25th January 1838, 
Oh fie, Monsieur! oh why would you 
Put our small Whigs in such a stew, 
Make Metsourne fume, and GLENELG bustle, 
And fluster little Jounny Russetu, 
Making the pale oue ghastly white, 
The Greylings, flying-fish, with fright, 
While Tories grin, that things have gone ill, 
Despite that big Whig Dan O’ConNELL; 
Canadians, why would you do so? 
Eh, 1 donc, Monsieur Papineau ! 


*Tis true they heard you long complain, 

*Tis true ye ask’d redress in vain ; 

Hume, Moceswortn, Rozsvuck, and the rest, 
Your Leaders, were a standing jest : 

They mock’d each grievance, one by one, 
And said, we feel it not—’tis none ! 

True, to be treated like a slave, 

May fire the bosom of the brave: 

But still—you know, to strike a blow! 

Eh, fi donc, Monsieur Papineau! 


True, hope, when long deferred, makes sick 
Man’s heart ; but you have been too quick! 
You should have waited, it appears 

To me, about six hundred years, 

‘What need was there for all this fuss, 

And being so obstropolous, 

This steaming on to freedom thus? 

It never did much good for us, 

You should,have learned to jump Jim Crow, 
Eh, ff donc, Monsieur Papineau! 


’Tis"true, three days saw Frenchmen free ; 
True, Belgium won fair Liberty ; 

Even Portugal her breathings fill ; 

Even Spain is struggling for her still; 
And we applauded each and all, 

As tyrants nodded to their fall : 

‘Was England such?—she wasted money, 
Hewers of wood! in millions on ye; 

And Canada to;turn her foe! 

Eh, it donc, Monsieur Papineau! 


You had the right; but oh, my eyes! 

To use it, to refuse supplies ! 

’Tis true Collective Wisdom fobb’d 

Your cash, which you perhaps call robb'd, 
But then, the Judges! ah, Mon Dieu, 
Those worthies of an Orange hue, 

Were they not all of the right sort? 

Good Heaven, and not to pay them for ’t! 
How would you like to be used so? 

Eh, fi donc, Monsieur Papineau! 





Oh no, Monsieur! although Circassia 

Hath lick’d to some shape bearish Russia; 
And south of you a little, though 

Texas is free from Mexico; 

And though your next-door Yankee neighbour 
Did great Great Britain well belabour;— 

* Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 

Let bears and lions growl and fight ;” 

But Canada!—oh Lord! oh! oh! 

Eh, fi donc, Monsieur Papineau! 


What though a scornful foreign race 
Be crammed with perquisite and place? 
Yet patiently, like us, but wait, 
You may attain our blessed state— 
Ay, in some centuries, lucky elves, 
Be free and happy as ourselves— 
The scoff of Lynpuurst and the Lords, 
The slaves whose only weapon ’s words, 
Who cry to you, at every blow, 
Eh, ft donc, Monsieur Papineau! 
An Iaisy ALIEN. 
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MISS MARTINEAU’S RETROSPECT OF 
WESTERN TRAVEL. 

Tasse volumes are a continuation of Miss Marrinrav’s Society 
in America; and are intended to communicate more of the wri- 
ter’s “personal narrative, and of the lighter characteristics of 
men, and incidents of travel, than it suited her purpose to give in 
the other work.” In plain English, the success of the former 
publication induced the present; which has been undertaken 
without sufficient weight or novelty of matter, to give it much of 
interest or importance. Society in America contained the results 
of many observations, proved, enforced, or illustrated by the most 
striking instances from each class, The Retrospect of Western 
Travel uses up many things that were omitted from its pre- 
decessor, and puts in much that was never intended to be used at 
all, or scarcely worth the using. 

The framework of the book consists of nearly forty chapters, 
each devoted to some single subject descriptive of scenery, so- 
ciety, and personal adventure, or to sketches of eminent men. 
Their arbitrary, isolated character, is not a merit; but the minute 
and private nature of their subjects and treatment is a defect. 
The comforts or privations of boarding-houses and hotels— 
the attentions paid by private friends—the volunteered small 
services of strangers to the distinguished traveller—commonplace 
occurrences in steam-boats and stage-coaches—accounts of pic- 
nic parties and excursions—are all too trite and trivial in them- 
selves to impart attraction to three volumes. Nor do they derive 
much additional interest from the manner of telling: we seem to 
be reading the private letters of some deep blue about her dear 
friends, tosome dear friend, who, when description falls short, will 
patiently take a page of commentary toa sentence of fact. Even 
the sketches of eminent men are for the most part useless, be- 
cause we already know more about them than the notices tell us; 
or they are indifferent, because the persons are too remote from 
our habitual thoughts to excite much interest in the mind. The 
notices of AARON Burr and WasninerTon, for example, are 
the mere repetition of an often-told tale. 

But though the wine has been drawn from the cask, and the 
lees mixed up with the water, there is still some of the generous 
juice remaining ; sufficient, indeed, to furnish several nutritive 
draughts, though not enough to recompense one for the accom- 
paniments. The anecdotes of Miss MarTiNEAU’s interviews with 
the prisoners, in the chapter on prisons, have a deep human in- 
terest; and some of them, though melodramatic, are ennobling, 
as tending to raise the character of man. The chapters on Slaves 
and Slavery, and those on Society in the South—as well as the 
descriptions of New Orleans and the ascent of the Mississippi— 
though they leave no new general impressions, and tell little per- 
haps that possesses much individual novelty, have in their sub- 
jects a certain degree of interest. There are also many single 
passages, furnishing some useful information, or agreeable de- 
scription: but we say again, that the work, like all continuations, 
isa falling-off; and its principal topics, on so well-travelled a 
sountry as America, are worn out. 

In her picture of slavery, the restless uneasiness and sus- 
Picion in which she represents the Whites as passing the present, 
48 well as their vague fears of the future, is worth noting, for the 
deep and almost tragic moral of retributive justice it conveys. 
One of her modes of exciting a morbid indignation against slavery, 
18 equally deserving of comment, for its taking truth, but its real 
unsoundness. She paints a little Coloured child playing with her- 
self at bo-peep; or an innocent serving-girl affectionately attend- 
ing on her mistress; or a group of happy sportive Negro children in 
their huts; and then, contrasting in her mind their probable future 
With their actual present, carries the whole difference to the account 
of slavery, though much of it, so far as experience extends, be- 
longs to human nature. Take the healthy child of an English 
peasant or mechanic, if it happen to be clean, and contrast it with 
the} hard manhood or worn age of its parents, and rhetoricians 
may, as indeed they do, get up an argument against civilization. 

t may be said this is only a proof that our social system is bad 

); but it extends to all systems we ever saw or heard of. The 
Suilelessness and beauty of children in contrast with the reverse 
in their parents, even attracted the Saviour; as indeed the 
Temembrance of the cares, struggles, and heavy-heartedness of 
after life, come upon most persons when they behold a group of 
Playful children, 

“So that the philosophical beholder, 

Thi Sigh’d for their sakes—that they should ere grow older.” 
he is contrast, hitherto universal, may, however, be less melan- 

me in America than elsewhere as regards the Whites, from the 
general diffusion of carnal comforts. Miss MARTINEAU con- 

ly speaks of the external appearance of sufficiency. 





The novelties which amused me were the spruce appearance of all the: 
people, the pervading neatness and brightness, and the business-like air of the 
children, The carmen were all well-dressed, and even two poor boys who were 
— matches had clean shirt-collars and whole coats, though they were bare- 
footed. * * . * f 

The road to Canandaigua ascends for a considerable distance, after leavin 
Geneva, and the last view of the place from above was exquisite, embosom 
as it lay in the autumn woods, and with its blue lake stretched behind it in the 
sunny atmosphere. One element in the exhilaration of such scenes in Ame- 
rica is universal presence of the competence. The boys who gather about the 
stage do not come to beg, or even to sell, but to amuse themselves while eating 
their bread and meat, or on their way to the field. The young women all well- 
dressed, the men all at work or amusement, the farms all held in fee-simple, the 
stores all inadequate to their custom,—these things are indescribably cheering to 
witness, and a never-failing source of pleasure to the traveller from Europe. 
It may be a questionable comfort, but it is a comfort to think “if these people 
are not happy, it is their own fault.” Whether their minds are as easy as their 
fortunes, it may not be safe to affirm; but at least the sin and sorrow of social 
injustice in regard to the first necessities of life are absent. 


The following account of the military college at West Point, 
near New York, is new, we believe; and the weeding system 
might be extensively adopted with advantage nearer home. 

The students apply themselves to mathematics during the first and second 
years; during the third, to mathematics, chemistry, and natural philosophy ; 
and during the fourth, to engineering. There is less literary pursuit than they 
or their friends would like; but they have not time for every thing. Their 
work is from seven in the morning till four in the afternoon, with the excep- 
tion of two hours for meals. Then come drill and recreation, and then the 
evening parade. During six weeks (I think) of the summer, they camp out, 
which some of the youths enjoy, while others like it so much less than livin 
under a roof, that they take this time to be absent on furlough. The friends af 
others come to see them, while the pretty spectacle of a camp is added to the 
attractions of the place. Every care is used that the proficiency should be 
maintained at the highest point that it can be made to reach. The classes 
consist of not less than 140, of whom only 40 graduate. Some find the work 
teo hard; some dislike the routine; others are postponed; and by this careful 
weeding out, the choicest are kept for the public service. This process may go 
some way towards accounting for the present unpopularity of the institution, 
and the consequent danger of its downfal. The number of disappointed 
youths whose connexions will naturally bear a grudge against the establish- 
ment, must be great. There is a belief abroad that its principle and adminis. 
tration are both anti-republican; and in answer to an irresistible popular 
demand, a committee of Congress has been engaged in investigating both the 
philosophy and practice of this national military academy ; for some time pre- 
vious to which there was difficulty in obtaining the annual appropriation for 
its support. I have not seen the report of this committee, but I was told that 
the evidence on which it is founded is very unfavourable to the conduct of the 
establishment, in a political point of view. The advantages of such an insti- 
tution in securing a uniformity of military conduct in case of war, from the 
young soldiers of all the States ; teerhon received a common’ education—in afford- 
ing one meeting point where sectional prejudice may be dissolved—and in con- 
centrating the attention of the whole Union upon maintaining a high degree of 
a in science, are so great, that it is'no wonder that an indignant and 

onest cry is raised against those who would abolish it on account of its aristo- 
cratic tendencies. I rather think it is a case in which both parties are more 
than commonly right; that it is an institution which can scarcely be dispensed 
with, but which requires to be watched with the closest jealousy, that there 
may be no abuse of patronage, and no such combination as could lead to the 
foundation of a military aristocracy. 

Here are the most striking anecdotes already alluded to, from 
the subject of Prison Discipline ; though the conversations with 
the different convicts in their solitary cells have more of level 
interest, and convey a greater impression of truth. 

The wonderfully successful friend of criminals, Captain Pillsbury, of the 
Weathersfield prison, has worked on this principle, and owes his success to it. 
His moral power over the guilty is soremarkable, that prison-breakers who can 
be confined nowhere else, are sent to him to be charmed into staying their term 
out. I was told of his treatment of two such. One was agigantic personage, 
the terror of the country, who had plunged deeper and deeper in crime for 
seventeen years. Captain Pillsbury told him when he eame, that he hoped he 
would not repeat the attempts to escape which he had made elsewhere. “ It 
will be best,” said he, ‘‘ that you and I should treat each other as well as we 
can. I will make you as comfortable as I possibly can, and shall be anxious to 
be your friend; and I hope you will not get me into any difficulty on your ac- 
count. There is a cell intended for solitary confinement, but we never use it; 
and I should be very sorry ever to have to turn the key upon anybody in it. 
You may range the place as freely as I do, if you will trust me as I shail trust. 
you.” The man was sulky; and for weeks showed only very gradual symptoms- 
of softening under the operation of Captain Pillsbury’s cheerful confidence. 
At length information was given to the Captain of this man’sintention to break 
prison. The Captain called him, and taxed him with it: the man preserved a 
gloomy silence. He was told that it was now necessary for him to be locked 
up in the solitary cell, and desired to follow the Captain, who went first, carry- 
ing a lamp in one hand and the key in the other. In the narrowest part of the 
passage, the Captain (who is a small, slight man,) turned round and looked in 
the face of the stout criminal. ‘* Now,” said he, I ask you whether 
you have treated me as I deserve? I have done every thing 1 could thiok 
of to make you comfortable; I have trusted you, and you have never 
given me the least confidence in return, and have even planned to get me into 
difficulty. Is this kind? And yet I cannot bear tolock youup. If I had 
the least sign that you cared forme .« The man burst into tears. Sir,” 
said he, ** I have been a very devil these seventeen years; but you treat me 
like a man.” ‘* Come, let us go back,” said the Captain. The convict had 
the free range of the prison as before. From this hour he began to open his 
heart to the Captain, and cheerfully fulfilled his whole term of imprisonment ; 
confiding to his friend, as they arose, all impulses to vivlate his trust, and all. 
facilities for doing so which he imagined he saw. 

The other case was of a criminal of the same character, who went so far as 
to make the actual attempt to escape. He fell, and hurt his ankle very much. 
The Captain had him brought in and laid on his bed, and the ankle attended 
to; every one being forbidden to speak a word of reproach to the sufferer. 
The man was sullen, and would not say whether the bandaging of his ankle 
gave him pain or not. This was in the night; and every one returned to bed 
when all was done. But the Captain could not sleep. He was distressed at 
the attempt, and thought he could not have fully done his duty by any man who 
would make it. He was afraid the man was in great pain. He rose, threw on 
his gown, and went with a lamp tothe cell. The prisoner’s face was turned to 
the wall, and his eyes were closed ; but the traces of suffering were not to be- 
mistaken. The — loosened and replaced the bandage, aod went for his. 
own pillow to rest the limb upon ; the man neither speaking nor moving all the 
time. Just when he was shutting the door, the prisoner started up and : 
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him back. ‘* Stop, Sir. Was it all to see after my ankle that you have got 
u ” 

Pac Yes, it was. I could not sleep for thinking of you.” 

And you have never said a word of the way I have used you.” 

* IT do feel hurt with you; but I don’t want to eall you unkind while you are 
suffering, as I am sure you are now.” 

The man wasin an agony of shame and grief. All heasked was to be trusted 
again, when he should have recovered. He was freely trusted, and gave his 

enerous friend no. more anxiety on his behalf. 

Captain Pillsbury is the gentleman who, on being told that a desperate pri- 
soner had sworn to murder him speedily, sent for him to shave him, allowing 
no one to be present. He eyed the man, pointed to the razor, and desired him 
to-shave him. The prisoner’s hand trembled; but he went through it very 
well. When he had done, the Captain said, “ I have been told you meant to 
murder me; but I thought I might trust you.” ‘ God bless you, Sir, you 
may;” replied the regenerated man. Such is the power of faith in man! 


ESCAPING FROM SLAVERY—UPPER CANADIAN LOYALISTS. 


Slavery is nowhere more hopeless and helpless thanin Alabama. The rich- 
ness of the sci] and the paucity of inhabitants make the labourer a most valu- 
able possession; while his distance from any free state—the extent of country 
overspread with enemies which the fugitive has to traverse—makes the attempt 
to escape desperate. All Coloured persons travelling in the slave states with- 
out a pass, a certificate of freedom or of leave, are liable to be arrested and ad- 
vertised ; and if unclaimed at the end of acertain time, sold in the market. 
Yet slaves do continue to escape from the furthest corners of Alabama or Mis- 
sissippi. Two slaves in Alabama, who had from their early manhood 
cherished the idea of freedom, planned their escape in concert, and laboured 
for many years at their scheme. They were allowed the profits of their labour 
at over-hours; and, by strenous toil and self-denial, saved and hida large sum 
of money. Last year, they found they had enough, and that the time was 
come for the execution of their purpose. They engaged the: services of “a 
mean White;” one of the extremely degraded class who are driven by loss of 
character to labour in the slave states, where, labour by Whites being disgrace- 
ful, they are looked down upon by the slaves, no Jess than the slaves are by 
the superior Whites. These two slaves hired ‘ a mean White man” to per- 
sonate a gentleman; bought him a suit of good clothes, a portmanteau, a 
carriage and horses, and proper costume for themselves. One night the three 
set off in style, as master, coachman, and footman, and travelled rapidly 
through the whole country, without the slightest hindrance, to Buffalo. There 
the slaves sold the carriage, horses, and finery, paid off their White man, and 
escaped into Canada, where they now are 1n safety. 

They found in Canada a society of their own colour prepared to welcome and 
aid them. In Upper Canaoa there are are upwards of ten thousand people of 
colour, chiefly fugitive slaves, who prosper in the country which they have 
chosen for a refuge. Scarcely an instance is known of them having re- 
ceived alins, and they are as respectable fur their intelligence as for their 
morals. One peculiarity in them is the extragavance of their loyalty. They 
exert themselves vehemently in defence of all the acts of the executive, what- 
ever they may be. The reason for this is obvious ;—they exceedingly dread 
the barest mention of the annexation of Canada to the United States. * * 

The finest harvest field of romance perhaps in the world is the fron- 
tier between the United States and Canada. The vowed student of human 
nature could not do better than take up his abode there, and hear what fugi- 
tives and their friends have to tell. There have been no exhibitions of the forces 
of human character in any political revolution or religious reformation more 
wonderful and more interesting thon may almost daily, be witnessed there. The 
impression on even careless minds on the spet is very strong. _I remember ob- 
serving to a friend in the ferry-boat, when we were crossing the Niagara from 
Lwiston to Queenston, that it seemed very absurd, on looking at the opposite 
banks of the river, to think that while the one belonged to the people who 
lived on it, the other was called the property of nation three thousand miles off, 
the shores looking so much alike as they do. My friend replied, with a smile, 
«* Runaway slaves see a great difference.” ‘That they do!” cried the ferry« 
Man, in a tone of the deepest earnestness. He saidithat the leap ashore of an 
escaped slave is a sight unlike any other that can be seen. 


NEGRO PLANTATION MANAGEMENT. 

The vigour which negroes show when their destiny is fairly placed in their 
own hands, is an answer to all arguments about their [aiden drawn from 
their dulness in a state of bondage. A highly satisfactory experiment upon the 
will, judgment, and talents of a large body of slaves was made, a few years ago, 
by arelative of Chief Justice Marshall. This gentleman and his family had 
attached their negroes to them by a long course of judicious kindness. At 
length an estate at some distance was left to the gentleman, and he saw, with 
much regret, that it was his duty to leave the plantation on which he was 
living. He could not bear the idea of turning over his people to the tender 
mercies or unproved judgment of a stranger overseer. He called his negroes 
together, told them the case, and asked whether they thought they could ma- 
nage the estate themselves. If they were willing to undertake the task, they 
must choose an overseer from among themselves, provide comfortably for their 
own wants, and remit him the surplus of the profits. The negroes were full of 
grief at losing the family, but willing to try what they could do. They had an 
election for overseer, and chose the man their master would have pointed out ; 
decidedly the strongest head on the estate. All being arranged, the master left 
them, with a parting charge to keep their festivals and take their appointed 
holydays, as if he were present. After some time, he rode over to see how all 
went on, choosing a festival-day, that he might meet them in their holyday 
gayety. He was surprised, on approaching, to hear no merriment; and on en- 
tering his fields, he found his *‘ foree” all hard at work. As they flocked round 
him, he inquired why they were not making holyday. They told him that the 
crop would suffer in its present state by the loss of a day; and that they had 
therefore put off their holyday, which, however, they meant to take by and by. 
Not many days after, an express arrived to inform the proprietor that there was 
an insurrection on his estate. He would not believe it; declared it impossible, 
as there was nobody to rise against; but the messenger, who had been sent by 
the neighbouring gentlemen, was so confident of the facts, that the master gal- 
loped, with the utmost speed, to his plantation, arriving as night was coming 
on. As he rode in, a cry of joy arose from his negroes, who pressed round to 
shake hands with him. They were in their holyday clothes, and had been sing- 
ing and dancing ; they were only enjoying the deferred festival. The neigh- 
bours, hearing the noise on a quiet working-day, had jumped to the conclusion 
that it was an insurrection. 

There is no catastrophe yet to this story. When the proprietor related it, he 
said that no trouble had arisen; and that for some seasons, ever since this estate 
had been wholly in the hands of his negroes, it had been more productive than 
it ever was while he managed it himself. 





THE HONOURABLE AND REVEREND WILLIAM 
HERBERT'S ATTILA. 
In-a more fruitful time, this poem could not have received, and, 
looking only to its intrinsic merits, would scarcely have deserved, 
much notice in our columns. The sad dearth of any thing worthy 





———__ 
of the name of literature, and the factitious. importance Which, 
has been given by an undue notice in the Edinburgh Revie 
this seeming pet of the “literary Whig” coteries, combine Pe 
duce us to examine the poem at some length. 5 

After some ten pages of shallow or unsound disquisitign 4 
upon epic poetry, and its probable production in an age of Great | 
refinement, evidently got up to float the heaviness of 4) | 
the Reviewer arrives at his object, and proceeds —*“ Byt th 
more important question, it may be said, is, how far does : 
poem before us justify the hopes here expressed? Is 4¢tilg ay | 
epic poem, or if so, to what rank is it entitled to aspire? Js j, 
work of genius, or a mere piece of poetical mosaic, made up of thy | 
materials of other epics, and cunningly contrived and put together | 
according to the most approved rules and models of poetic 
architecture ?” 

“ This,” he goes on to say, “is not a question to be answerej in 
a sentence, with regard to a work like the present.” We an 
bolder in this instance than the Edinburgh Review ; and yjj 
answer in half a sentence—that Aééi/a is neither a work of poeticg 
genius, nor an epic constructed according to rule. Those why 
will not take our word when we say, that in its essential substance 
it wants nerves, sinews, muscle, blood, and life, must unde 0 & 
the task of reading the poem. Its defects of structure cap | 
more easily be made intelligible. The fable of an epic, a 
cording to ARIsTOTLE, must have a “ beginning, middle, and eng” | 
to give unity of action and concentrated interest; but there is yy bs 
more epic unity of action in Aéti/a than there is in a campaign g 
Mar.sorouGu or WELLINGTON; and what is a good deal wo 
no action at all. The events are literally copied from Arrina’y 
Roman war; and consist of his defeat at Chélons, the siege of 
Aquileia, his ensuing Italian campaign and retreat, and his suh 
sequent death from drinking or conspiracy. The machinery, oe 
supernatural beings of an epic, must be conformable to the 
and necessary to the conduct of the story; but they must not ip 
terfere when the matter can be disentangled by human means: 

“‘ Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit :” 

not merely to preserve the dignity of the gods, but to delight the 
reader by surprising changes and unexpected extrications. The 
merely marvellous will not, however,’ suffice for an epic: “ specie 
osa miracula” is the canon. But in Attila, the machinery—Satan 
aud Sin, and Paul and Peter—is borrowed, out of place, and so per 
fectly unnecessary, that it might be entirely cut out with a great 
improvement to the poem; for nothing is done but what history 
has already related. Epic episodes are introductions either t 
tell some event which occurred before the opening of the action, 
or to relieve the reader by their beauty ;—as the accounts of the 
war in heaven and of the creation of the world in Puradise Los, © 
In Attila, there are four episodes, two having only a chrone | 
logical relation to the subject; the other two, if episodes they 
can be called, being spun out to an intolerable length; and 
all being deficient in that interest and latent purpose of relief 
which are required to render episodes admissible. The use of epic © 
vision is to display the future ;—as Adam is shown the history and — 
redemption of man, or Aineas the future fortunes of Rome. Mr, 
Hersert improves upon this canon by putting the Italian cam 
paign into a vision;—which is just as if a poet of the Hundred © 
a were to plan a phantasmagoria to exhibit the battle of Quatre © 

ras, 

The characters of AttiJa are mere shadowy abstractions ; or if, 
occasionally, a feeling of interest is inspired, it is from a general sen- 
itiment, not an individual trait. In narration and description, the 
images-are multiplied till all sense of a whole is lost in a perplex 
ing enumeration of particulars; and instead of the lofty simpli+ 
city of diction and style requisite in the epic, or even in historical 
narrative, they are both mere florid rhetoric. Nay, not even the 
smallest rules of art are observed. No canon of criticism is much 
more widely known than that of opening with simplicity—of not 
promising too much at starting: 

‘ Nec sic incipies, ut scriptor cyclicus olim, 
¢ Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum.’ ” 
Or, as a vernacular instructor has it, 
“ Nor tell your reader in a thundering verse, 
* I sing the conqueror of the universe.’ ” 
Which Mr. Hersert complies with by contraries, as nearly a 
his subject permits— 
“ Him ¢errible I sing, the Scourge of Heaven, 
Who, braving the Messiah”... . 

So much for what ought to be “cunningly contrived and 
put together according to the most approved rules and models 
of poetical architecture.” The character of the execution, 80 
far as sentiment, style, and versification are concerned, may 
be told ina sentence. The work is an_ imitation, and 
necessitate a bad imitation, of Mitton; reminding us of the or 
ginal rather than resembling it. In aiming at the form, too, out 
author has lost the substance; and this form is not only without 
spirit, but not devoid of faults, for what is native to MiLToN Is 
simular to other men. The practice of his age and the nature of his 
reading both contributed to invert the structure of his language 
His sublime and supernatural subject harmonized with his stately 
and sonorous diction; or, tospeak with more rigorous exactnes, the 
same cast and habits of mind which appeared in Muixron's style, 
directed him in the choice of acongenial theme. The extentof his 
learning and the amplitude of his mind frequently led him in his 
comparisons, as JOHNSON observes, to “expand the adventitious 
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image beyond the dimensions which the occasion required, and 
ggmetimes to follow out a train of ideas which takes him away 
from, or at least suspends, the immediate narrative. This is not 
always a beauty with him; but this at least must be observed, 
that his ideas and images are mostly as definite and universal as 
the subject admits of. After distinctly impressing us with the 
superiority of Satan over bis followers, by description, by the images 
of the “ tower,” the “ archangel ruined,” and bs the excess of 
glory obscured,” he proceeds to push his illustrations further by 
similes, unnecessary perhaps, but drawn from the grandest ob- 


naa — *¢ As when the sun new-risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams, or frem behind the moon 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs.” 

A similar observation applies to his /earned allusions: they are 
asgeneral and popu/ar as their nature admits—not the property cf 
a few antiquarians, but the common knowledge of all scholars, or 
the inheritance of the people in poetry and romance. See, for 
example, the means he uses to impress the magnitude of the rebel 
host, not by a muster-roll of every army, but by saying that they 
excel any “ embattled force of created man,” though there should 
be added to them all the combatants of heroic fable or romantic 
fiction—the warriors at the wars of Thebes and Troy, of Charle- 
magne and Arthur ; and then fills the mind with the numbers of 
the various crusaders by the enumeration of 

«+. ** all who since, baptized or infidel, 

Jousted in Aspramont, or Montalban, 
Damasco, or Morocco, or Trebisond.” 

Mr. Hersert is the reverse of all this. His inversions of 
language are foreign, affected, and forced: his extensions do not 
amplify the principa! subjects, but overlay them, destroying their 
effect, and tiring the reader; whilst, having chosen a remote and 
not much known subject fur his theme, he darkens its natural 
obscurity by the use of names an1 allusions utterly unintelligible 
to readers in general; and, as if this did not suffice, he some- 
times coins names for his persons, which even the coiner feels it 
necessary to explain in a note. 

This criticism applies to. Aédi/a as a whole, considered either 
asan epic or as an historical poem. It were very unjust to deny 
thet its author displays an amiable disposition, (save where the 
prejudices of the churchman peep out,) a well-cultivated taste, and 
that superficial finish which arises from good scholastic training. 
Passages of rhetorico-poetical ability, and occasional touches of 
pathos or character, might also be selected; though most of them 
would be rendered more effective by judicious pruning. If Mr. 
Herpert would acquire ‘the last and greatest art, the art to 
blot,” he might produce an agreeable poem, in which the spirit of 
elegy should be mingled with description: but he is deficient in 
the wholeness, originality, strength, and vigour, which are neces- 
sary for him who would excel in lyric, dramatic, or epic poetry. 





LADY BLESSINGTON'’S CONFESSIONS OF AN 
ELDERLY LADY. 

Tassz Confessions have neither the verisimilitude nor the pi- 
quancy which are naturally looked for in a history of the female 
heart written by one of her own sex; nor are the experiences of 
the “ Elderly Lady” so amusing as those of the “ Elderly Gentle- 
man” recorded by Lady Bessincton. A woman, however, cannot 
write about love without being in earnest; and, however she 
may disguise or misrepresent her own feelings when speaking of 
herself, she is pretty sure to express them truly when she becomes 
the organ, real or assumed, of another. These revelations of femi- 
Nine foibles and virtues, and of the secret springs of emotion and 
action, give an interest to the Confessions which the character and 
incidents but feebly support. The book is therefore superior to 
the efforts of ordinary scribblers who “ coin their brains for 
drachmas;” but the dull realities of life could hardly furnish a 
More uninteresting, nor the Minerva press a more improbable his- 
tory, than the career of the Elderly Lady. 

Lady Arabelia Walsingham is an heiress, and, as a matter of 
course, a spoiled child: after her mother’s death, her father 
marries her governess, a perfect paragon. The heroine fancies 
herself in love with the brother of her stepmother; and is offered 
to him by her noble father, but rejected for a preferred object. 
Overcoming the shock of his marriage, she is next enamoured 
Of a pensive young nobleman, whose feelings towards her are 
purely platonic ; but when at last her charms melt the ice of his 
bosom, she discovers that she was but his second love. Mortified 
tothink that she has only kindled a flame in his heart from the 
embers of a former passion, she grows jealous of her dead rival's 
place in his affections, and in a fit of spleen gives him his dismissal. 
Afterwards, by an accident, she literally falls into his arms at an 
inn, and in the agitation of the moment confesses that she still 
foves him; when, to her utter discomfiture, she discovers that he 
18 at that moment on his way to the chamber of his newly-made 

tide. All other delicate distresses are trifles to this. But the 
Cup of bitterness is not yet full: the rich heiress has the mortifica- 
tion of seeing her widowed stepmother married toa nobleman whose 
attentions she fancied were directed to herself; and to escape being 

trop in her own house, she allows herself to be entrapped into a 


hae With a poor lord, by an artful woman with whom he had a 
son, 


and beautiful heiress, though she is proud, vain, and capricious, is 
a little out of the range of probability, and an over severe punish- 
ment for faults of temper and education; yet, with all this stimulus, 
we take little interest in the sufferer, simply because her character 
wants life and individuality. It is not merely a slight and imper- 
fect sketch, it wants unity and coherence. Nordo the incidents 
and allusions contribute to preserve the assumed personation: the 
costumes and accessories of the scene, the modes of thought and 
expression, the habits and associations, are those of the present 
day, not of the last generation. The assumed disguise is soon seen 
through ; the mask drops off, and Lady Biessineron the littéra~ 
teur stands confessed. 

The satirical sketches of the pride and pomposity of the stiff- 
backed aristocracy, are clever, but caficatured; and the anecdote 
of two trading Italian nobles, who make love in couple, and being 
asked playfully by the lady what the one would do were she to 
accept the other, reply, wna voce, that the rejected lover was to be 
her cavaliere servente, is rather broad, even if characteristic. 
There are some pretty descriptions, and pleasant touches of cha- 
racter, which would set well in our pages, if there were room: as 
it is, we prefer an apophthegm or two from feminine experiences 

PENSIVE ADMIRERS PREFERRED» 

I have remarked that the generality of my sex prefer those of the other who 
are of a grave and sentimental turn, provided always that the gravity proceeds 
not from dulness, but from a reflective cast of mind, which increases their re- 
spect while it adds to the interest they experience. I have known a pale face 
and a pensive manner make impressions on female hearts that had successfully 
resisted the attacks of ruddy countenances and exhilirating gayety: the pos- 
sessor of these agrémens being more calculated to amuse than interest, are 
rarely remembered when absent. Women seldom forget the man who makes 
them sigh ; but rarely recur to him who has excited their mirth, even though 
a brilliant wit may have been displayed in his bon mots and good stories. He, 
therefore, who would captivate the fastidious taste of le beau sexe must eschew 
too frequent smiles, even though he may have fine teeth; and must likewise 
avoid occasioning or promoting the exhibition of those pearly ornaments in her 
he wishes permanently to please. 

WOMAN’S VANITY. 

How many of our sex, who would otherwise have been estimable, have had 
their noblest qualities sullied by this one but engrossing passion, which, “ like 
Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest;” rendering them eager to quarrel with 
the vanity of every other human being in order to avenge the jealousy and 
evigeance of their own. How often do we hear women exclaim, “ I cannot 
support Lady So and So, or Mrs. So and So, she is so intolerably vain ;”’ 
never recollecting that this anger furnishes the most irrefragable proof that they 
possess in no ordinary degree the very quality they condemn ; for it is an indis- 
putable fact, that only vain people wage war against the vanity of others. 

SCHOOLGIRL’S LOVE. 

On looking at Frederic Meiville, the once pale, interesting, but now lusty 
and fresh-coloured father of a family, I could scarcely forbear a smile at the 
recollection of my former girlish predilection for him. How inferior, how im- 
measurably inferior, was he to Lord Clydesdale, in appearance as well asin 
manner. This alteration in his looks, but still more, the total change in my 
own taste and opinions, led me to reflect on the folly of permitting girls to 
marry the first object that attracts their juvenile fancy, without allowing a rea- 
sonable time to elapse, in order that the stability of the sentiment may be ascer- 
tained. How few young women would at twenty select the admirer as a partner 
for life who might Save captivated them at seventeen ; and how many of the 
desperate passions, supposed to be eternal, would fade away like a dream before 
the influence of reason, if subjected to the ordeal of a couple, or of even one 
year’s absence. 

Mr. Parris's “illustrations” are, as usual, only a set of fancy 
heads; dressed up beauties, with hard, oval faces, large eyes, long 
noses, and short upper-lips, staring sentiment with all the might 
of no-meaning. 


DR. SLADE’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS ON 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Tue Lyn Valley in Devonshire combines in a perfection rarely to 
be found elsewhere, the opposite qualities of the rich and the barren, 
the sublime and the beautiful. Strolling there one evening, lost 
in meditation on “mind,” Dr. SLapg encountered a grave and 
sedate personage, “ with a mild and benevolent expression of coun 
tenance, and a soft and mellifluous voice.” The stranger addressed 
the musing metaphysician, announcing itself as the Shade 
of DuGaLp Stewart; and then, with a directness of purpose 
not always, according to Grosx, the characteristic of ghosts, en- 
gaged in a discourse on phrenology. After talking against the 
science for a while, and listening to Dr. SLApkE’s defence of it, the 
appearance vanished; but returned again and again, sometimes 
in the open air, sometimes in the Doctor's house, until the Collo- 
quies upon Phrenology and other subjects amounted to fifteen; 
the object being of course to establish the truth of the science, 
though this is not attempted with much logical precision or no- 
velty of illustration. 

It will be readily seen, what the author indeed admits, that he 
is indebted to the celebrated Colloquies of SourHey for the idea of 
the form of his work ; and he has also studied them sufficiently 
to have caught some of the elegant air of his master, if he has not 
imbibed his spirit. But the imitator is also obvious in want of 
nature in the design, of art in the execution, and of unity in the 
whole. Independent of digressions to a variety of subjects, which, 
having no direct relation to the main point, will be as liable to 
fatigue the reader as to relieve him, there is,no dramatic keeping 
in the dialogue. Dr. Stang is quite on a par with the Spirit; not 
only taking his full part in the conversation, but even leading it. 
Nay, sometimes he inflicts a long-winded speeeh upon the Ghost, 
and sometimes instructs the quondam Professor upon points which 
he must have known better than the teller, even when alive, The 
critical defect of SourHey’s. work, as well as. of mostother dia- 
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logues of this kind—the want of a supernatural character in the 
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speeches of the apparition—is of course present in Dr. SLapz's 
Colloquies, whilst they have not the countervailing reason of 
Souruey's. Sir Taomas More might be assumed to be better 
acquainted with the condition of the people under the Feudal sys- 
tem and Catholicism of England than any living man; but an inge- 
nious medical student could have objected to phrenology as well as 
Dueatp Stewart's Ghost, especially when Dr. SLapz was to be 
expounder and defender. ; yee 

As a series of compositions, the dialogues are distinguished for 
clearness, neatness, and elegance. The first appearance and 
vanishing of the Shade are managed with good taste, if not with 
skill; and the introductory descriptions of the scenes where it was 
encountered are good in themselves, and afford a contrast to the 
metaphysical, religious, and critical discussions. They are in fact 
the best parts of the book; as the reader may imagine from this 
specimen of the opening. 

¢ A striking mixture of such dissimilar features is to be found in the east Lyn 
Valley of Lynmouth, where there seems to be a struggle for preeminence 
between sublimity and beauty. They exist in majestic rivalry, separated only 
by a purling and meandering stream, which has its rise in Exmoor, or some of 
the adjacent hilly country. The valley is a deep, narrow, and rather circuitous 
ravine, with two lines of mountainous hill, of equal height, opposite each other, 
diversified by precipices, woods, and rocks. What Olympus and Ossa were to 
the Thessalian Temp?, the renowned valley, and the ounce beautiful river 
Peneus, so are these lines and the purling streams to the Vale of Lynmouth. 
One line is covered from the bottom to the summit with foliage of great rich- 
ness; the other line is of shingle and rock; huge masses of which overhang 
the path in many places with fearful majesty. Craggy, bold, abrupt, sombre, 
and precipitous, a scene is presented to the eye on this side, which, in strong 
contrast with the other, forms a peculiar, romantic, and _— variety. To 
those who seek for and delight only in rural beauty, and attach grandeur to 
nothing that does not carry with it some utility, a scene of this description 
would create disappointment. It is, in truth, not a rural, but a romantic spot. 
A few Exmoor sheep may be seen climbing, like the mountain-goat, the craggy 
steeps in search of herbage, and here and there the hand of the husbandman 
may have left some traces of his industry in the cultivation of some of the 
least precipitous parts of the cliff; but the soil is unkind, and yields but little 
in recompense for the labour which has been bestowed upon it. 

** Those who have seen the favourite valley of the great Italian poet Petrarch, 
near Avignon, may form some notion of this. Vaucluse is bounded on both 
sides by stupendous cliffs: it has an advantage in singularity over the Lynmouth 
Valley, having but one entrance to it, the two parallel cliffs meeting at the 
further end in a semicircle. In the semicircular space a cavern of great dimen- 
sions exists; and in a remote and gloomy part of it a reservoir of water, un- 
fathomable, it is said, in depth, and supplying a stream of some magnitude 
which meanders through the course of the valley. In this locality Petrarch 
passed many of his days in studious retirement.” 


ANGLO-INDIA—SOCIAL, MORAL, AND POLITICAL, 


Is a collection of articles frem the Asiatic Journal. They 
consist of general éa/k about the social system of India, 
some sketches of its bench and Bar, tales illustrative of native 
and European character, especially when brought into conjunc- 
tion, and a few biographical notices of Indians or Anglo-Iadians 
of mark. To eke out these into the required bulk, a selection of 
papers from some Oriental periodicals are added, with a variety of 
productions of that nondescript class which fall under the head 
of “ light articles.” 

The arrangement mentioned in the titlepage is merely arbitrary, 
and probably an afterthought. There is as much of morality 
introduced into the descriptions of society, as there is in the part 
more expressly devoted to it; and the political state of India is 
indifferently unfolded by afew biographies. This defect, however, 
would have been of little importance, had tlhe book possessed 
either matter or merit; but it has little of one or the other. The 
lighter parts are flimsy, the graver unanimated; and though the 
writer or writers: have a knowledge of Indian life, it is fully 
counterbalanced by the possession of its political prejudices or its 
narrow social views. To those who take a direct interest in India, 
the vo'umes will furnish some useful hints, and some passable 
Yeading for leisure half-hours; and any one may pick up some- 
thing from its pages. But we think either object would have 
been sufficiently attained frem the Asiatic Journal. 

The most lifelike parts of ihe work are those which treat of the 
bench and bar of India; for, though diffuse and discursive, they 
consist of anecdote and character, albeit initials are too often sub- 
stituted for names. The following stories of MacKINTOsH are 
not without pvint; though the conduct described perhaps arose 
quit:as much froma full remembrance of his own convenience, and 
forgetfulness of that of others, as from any Parson-Adams-like 
simplicity. 

** He was subject also to certain Parson-Adams-like habits of forgetfulness of 
common things and lesser proprieties; and this brought down upon him no 
slight share of taunt and ridicule. It happened on his arrival at Bombay, that 
there was no house ready for his reception ; and it would be a fortnight before a 
residence in the Fort could be prepared for him. Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the 
Governor of the Presidency, therefore, with great kindness, offered his garden- 
house, called Sans Pareil, for the temporary accommodation of Sir James 
and his family. But months and months elapsed, till a twelyemonth had 
actually revolved: Mackintosh and his wife during all this time found 
themselves so comfortable in their quarters, that they forgot completely the 
limited tenure on which they held them; appearing, by a singular illusion, 

not to have the slightest suspicion of Mr. Duncan’s proprietorship, notwith- 
standing some pretty intelligible hints on the subjeet from that gentleman, but 
communicated with his usual delicacy and politemess. At last, peliteness and 
delicacy were out of the question, and the poor Governor was driven to the ne- 
cessity of taking forcible possession of his own property. This was partly indo- 
lence, partly absence of mind, on the part of Sir James. He was eonstitu- 
tionally averse to every sort of exertion, and especially that of quitting any 
place where he found himself comfortable. Before he went out to India, he 


Dundas being absent) for permission to see the house and grounds, which wig 
most civily granted. Mr. Dundas being expected im the evening, her Lady 
ship politely pressed them to stay to dinner, and pass the night, their acon s 
modations at the inn not being of the first description. Mr. Dundas returned 
the same day; and, though their politics were as adverse as possible, was 49 
charmed with the variety of Mackintosh’s conversation, that he requested hig 
guests to prolong their visit for two or three days. So liberal, however, wag 
the interpretation they put upon tke invitation, that the two or three days were 

rotracted into as many months ; during which évery species of hint was most 
ineffectually given, till their hosts told them, with many polite apologies, that 
they expected visiters and a numerous retinue, and could therefore no longer 
accommodate Mr. and Mrs. Mackintosh.” 


Of the general society of India, and of the futility of any 
golden expectations now to be realized in that quarter, our 
authors give a saddening account. Under the guise of a compli- 
ment, they are also pretty sharp upon the marriage speculations 
of India; but, as their general fidelity is established, they offer the 
following ingenious resolution of the cause. 


“Tt may perhaps diminish the value of the compliment, but it is almost an 
obvious oh. that in India our wives are better guarded by one little cireum. 
stance in their domestic economy, than if they were sec uded with Turkish 
jealousy from every eye, or secured from eontaet by ramparts of brass. Con. 
jugal infidelity is next to impracticable: and what do you think it is which 
renders it impracticable ? 

“Tn the first place, (do not smile, reader,) in every house, through every apart- 
ment, the doors of which, from the necessity of the climate, are always open, 
there are constantly gliding along, with noiseless and inaudible tread, a variety 
of domestics, with various names, and acting in various offices. They are eter. 
nally at the elbow of their mistress. If she shakes off Ramasawmy, Vencatah 
is sure tosucceed him. The moment the kansumar leaves the saloon, the kit. 
mugar steals into it. So unheard and unpereeived is their foot-fall, that they 
are like flies with respect to their exits and entrances. He who does not per- 
ceive the influence that so perpetual an exposure to observation will have upoa 
the female conduct, must needs have the dullest apprehension in the world. 
The force of such a restraint is almost incalculable. It acts upon the wife asa 
supernumerary conscience; and it has all the efficacy of the severest penalties 
which law could inflict. In truth, your black servants, whose eyes are those 
of lynxes, and who are endued with a kind of invisible ubiquity, may be relied 
upon by the most jealous husband as so many walking statutes against adultery. 

or are there in your houses in India any of those snug receptaeles of intrigue,. 
those petits boudoirs, which in England are considered by every lady to be 
inviolable—her castellwm, her sanctuary, into which none but a few foolishly 
indulgent wives will permit even their husbands to intrude. The eye may com 
mand at once every apartment of the mansion, which is seldom of more than 
one story, as distinctly as Don Cleofas inspected the interior of the houses of 
Madrid, which his friend the lame devil had unroofed to his curiosity. Con- 
sider again, I beseech you, the necessary effect of this one circumstance, in the 
formation and preservation of chaste and guarded habits, and the bridling irre- 
gular and licentious passions, by the almost entire impossibility of indulging 
them, and you will set a proper value on a moral restraint at once so gentle an 
so effectual. ; 

“ Another most invaluable restraint, which keeps down in India this worst of 
domestic scourges in English society—that pernicious crime which, in the world 
of fashion, is so often snapping asunder the golden cord of wedded affection—is 
a restraint of a physieal rather than a moral kind ; but it operates with equal 
force on the seducer and the victim. What I mean is, the almost absolute im- 
practicability of eloping. There are no post-horses to carry off the erring 
couple, as it were, on the wings of love, or at least with the degree of velocity 
which their escape from shame and retribution requires. Palanquins are out 
of the question. As for running away on horseback, it is quite impossible. 
No lady in that torrid climate could endure the fatigues incident to a mode of 
travelling so diseoncerting to the female nerves. Every successive bump would 
be a lecture upon her imprudence; ber misplaced desires would be completely 
jolted to pieces; and I question whether the gallant himself, whilst spurring 

is flagging Arab under a burning sun, would not be inclined to think that he 
had at least gone far enough, and to begin to vote the whele affair to be a bore. 
Then there are not, as in England, delightful inns, stored with exquisite viands 
and admirable wines, with smiling landlords and obsequious waiters, where the 
fugitive pair may halt to recruit their spirits, and drown in champagne or 
claret the squeamish and uncomfortable risings of remorse that may obtrude 
upon their felicity. But for these there are, at occasional distances, certain 
buildings called choultries, facetiously said to have been erected for the comfort 
of travellers,—desolate, cheerless, uninhabited, echoing to no sounds but the 
howl of jackalls and the hum of musquitoes. In these inhospitable edifices 
there is nothing to cheer or support you; and a much better chance of your 
being yourself eaten up than of finding any thing to eat.” 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Tue number of literary births still continues unabated, but the 
offspring is not of a very giant kind. We remember no period 
8) continuously fruitful as the first month of January 1838, the 
productions of which promised so little, and made good their pro- 
mise. The demand for something new to read increasing with the 
capability of reading, yet without furnishing genius or even high 
literary ability to supply the market, our bibliopoles have esta- 
blished literary manufactures to satisfy the craving of the public 
for some new thing. If this answers, no blame is attached either 
to factory-master or factory-man. We mention it merely asa 
truth, and as a word of explanation to those happy persons, who, 
confining their studies to the treasures of the past, and their 
reading to the very élite of the present day, are unconsciously 
led to conclude that every new book must of necessity have new 
matter, and wonder how reviewers can complain of dearth in the 
midst of apparent plenty. Alas! they little know that much 
which promises so fair is either mere compilation, as old in matter 
as the rules of grammar, and without any novelty of form ; oF 
mere invention—the product of green minds, uncultivated by 
study, devoid of experience, and ignorant of life, the result 0 
whose labours is “ not fiction, but falsehood ;” or mere flat com- 
monplaces, as “ general as the casing air,” and of as little 
value in literary exchange. 

These are not particular observations, made in reference to the 
following catalogue of, in some part, unexamined new arrivals. 





made a trip into Scotland with his lady; and having taken up his abode for 


the night at an inn in Perthshire, not far from the beautiful park of the late | 


Lord Melville, then Mr. Dundas, sent a request to Lady Jane Dundas (Mr. 


but if any of the four or five leaders should not hereafter be re 
turned to, the world will be at liberty to guess why. 
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rundell; the Adventures of a Creole. By E. L. JosErn, 


1. Warner A 


of Trinidad. In3 vols. oe 
; or the Days of King John. An Historical Ro- 
2 Royston TOMAS Mitten, Author of “A Day in the 
Woods,” &c. In3 vols. 
3. Tales and Sketches of the Scottish Peasantry. By ALEXANDER 
Betuune, Labourer. 


Tactics and Military Organization, together with an 
he Power and Position of Russia. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. Mircuett, H.P.,&e. A series of papers, the greater 
part of which have appeared in the United Service Journal ; and 
whith, if they should not be available for our 0 library, will 
unquestionably render us good service in disciplining our ideas on 
military matters, and perbaps furnish some hints on Army Reform. 
5, The Fourth and concluding Volume of Mr. Forster's Lives of 
Eminent British Statesmen, in “ Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.” It 
contains the biographies of Vane and Manrrey, with an appendix 
of curious documents relating to Vane, aud chiefly from his own 


4. Thoughts on 
Inquiry into t 


6. Prhe Fourth Volume of “Southey’s Poetical Works ;” containing 
Thalaba the Destroyer, with a short new preface, giving an account 
of the time and circumstances of its production. 

7. English Songs and Ballads. By Atrxanper Hume, Author of 
Scottish Songs. A volume seemingly of flowing and clever 
verses, but not exactly poetry. eR 

8. The Second Volume of Benrtey’s cheap edition of ‘ Mar- 
ryat’s Novels ;” containing Jacob Faithful. 

9. Ward's Miscellany of Literature, Science, and Religion. A_pe- 
riodical of selections, published weekly, and forming, now it is 
collected, a bulky volume, containing more matter, or rather more 
type, than suffices for the Histories of Hume, Roserrson, or 
Grpzon. Let us point from this an industrious moral. The 
leisure of one or two days in the week enables anybody in a year 
to read through a volume larger than either of our standard histo- 
rians; the spare hours of a few months steadily applied ought 
therefore to master one of these classics, and a year to complete 
the trio. Which of our readers will begin from this day forth ? 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Jan. 30. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Baxter and Edwards, Dartford, chemists--Treggon and Co, Jewin Street, Alders- 

vate Street, zine manulacturers—Crew and Co. Macclesfield, silk-dressers—Thomas 
and Phillips, Stroud, linendrapers—Attenborough and Burgess, High Street, Shore- 
ditch, pawobrokers— Newbound and Wilkinson, Sheffield, plasterers— Broadbent and 
Dernaley, Hyde, Cheshire, joiners—J., J., and R, Cooper, Southampton Row, pianoforte- 
makers--K. J. and E. Webber, Exmouth, Devonshire, drapers ; as far as regards J. 
Webber—Elliott and Kelleys, Glasgow, Elliott and Co. Manchester, and Kelleys and 
Co. Constantinople — Fox and Son, Batley, Yorkshire, woollen- manufacturers — 
D’Hollander and Lloyd, Fore Street, wax-chandlers—Martin and Blythe, Liverpool, 
wine-dealers—T, and J. Edwards, Bridport, sacking manufacturers—*cott and Higgin, 
Manchester, general-painters—Dunlop and Co, Leadenhall Street, general merchants 
—Edwards and Co. Birmingham, mercers—K., J., and E, Coltoa, Kingston-upon- Hall, 
whip-manufacturers—I. and W. Worthington, Manchester, commission-agents— Potter 
and Co. Hindley, Lancashire, miners—Christopher and Son, Great Coram Street, 
wine-merchants, 
INSOLVENTS. 

Davis, Rosent, Isle of Wight, merchant, Jan. 29. 

Exruaick, Samvet, Rosemary Lane, victualler, Jan. 29, 

Russet, Joun Henny, Bruton Street, tailor, Jan. 27, 

Seaty, Henzy WiLmor, City Road, upholsterer, Jan. 29. 

BANKRUPTS, 

Ancuer, Ropert, Arundel Street, wine-merchant, to surrender Feb. 9, March 13: 
solicitor, Mr. Sandell, Bread Street ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Finsbury Square. 

Cuieao, Evizapetu, Waithland, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, Feb. 14, Mapch 13; 
solicitors, Messrs, Rickards and Walker, Lincolu’s lun Fields; and Mr. Barber, Brig- 
house, Halifax. 

Curtis, Epwarp, Newman’s Row, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, tailor, Feb. 8, March 13: 
solicitor, Mr. Foss, Essex Street ; official assiguee, Mr Green, Aldermanbury. 

Evans, Cecit, Spout Lane, Shropshire, corn-lactor, Feb. 19, March 13: solicitors, 
Messrs. Blackstock and Co. Temple ; and Mr. Watson, Shrewsbury. 

Haines, George, Kilsby, Northamptonshire, grocer, Feb. 16, March 13: solicitors, 
Messrs. Blower and Vizard, Lincoln’s Luu Fields ; aud Mr. Britten, Northampton. 

Haves, CurisTopHeR junior, Liverpool, ship-builder, Feb. 9, March 13: solicitors, 
Messrs, Norris and Co. Bartlett's Buildings; and Mr, Toulmin, Liverpool. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Feb. 26, Barrett, Dean Street, Fetter Lane, grocer—Feb. 23, N. and S. Taffnell, 
York Street, Middlesex Hospital, melters—Feb. 22, Claringbold, St. Alban’s, inn- 
keeper— Feb. 20, Burn, St. Helen’s Place, merchant—Feb. 20, Sheppard, Lower Gros- 
venor Street, Grosvenor Square, wine. merchant— Feb, 21, Henderson, Tottenham Court 
Road, hosier—Feb. 24, Andrew, Ashton-under-Line, cotton-spinner— Feb, 26, Andrew, 
Ashtou-under Line, cotton-spinner—Feb. 21, Banks, Preston, bookseller—Feb. 22, 
Fowler, Lymington, wine-merchaut—Feb. 23, Coney, Sculthorpe, Norfolk, miller— 
Feb. 23, Jones jun. Newtown, Montgomeryshire, draper—Feb. 22, Armitage and Tom- 
kinson, Oldham, timber-merchants—Feb. 20, R. and A. Andrew, Asliton-under-Line, 
cotton-spiuners— Feb, 28, Freeman, Mancheoter, draper, 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted unless cause be shuwn to the contrary, on or before Feb, 20. 

Brennand, Little Lever, Lancashire, calico-printer—Hodson, Manchester, calico- 
ptinter—Parnall, Islington, linendraper — Fox, Barton-upon-Humber, Liucolnshive, 

rocer—- James, Dartford, banker—Ward, Woolwich, baker--Hardesty, Sheffield, table- 
nife-manufacturer—Fricker, Brighton, grocer—Turner, Leamington Priors, Warwick- 
shire, lodging-louse-keeper. 





Friday, Feb. 2. 
PARTNERYHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Rolls and Eisdell, Aldersgate Street, curriers — Alston and Sharplin, Elephant Stairs, 
Rotherhithe, shipwrights— Wortley and Boyden, Tuoley Street, potatoe-dealers—Jones 
and Owen, Glamhyd, Anglesey—J. B. and W. B. Bailey, Manchester, calico-printers— 
Child and Co. merchants; as lar as regards Hughes—S. and M. Hattersley, Liverpool, 
confectioners—Kenway and Rowman, Birmingham, dealers in blacking—Butcher and 
Branscombe, Pall Mall, tea-dealers—Kelland and Sliun, Wentworth Street, Middlesex, 
saw-mill-workers—Bell and Co. Raveuhead, Laucashire, glass-bottle-manufacturers ; 
as far as regards Bell. 

INSOLVENTS. 
Davies, Ann, Newport, Monmouthshiie, dealer in spirits, Feb, 1. 
Prowrino, Joun GisBs, Cheltenham, inukeeper, Feb. 2, 
BANKRUPTs. 

Batouy, Buran Toomas, Derby. mouey-scrivener, to surrender Feb. 21, March 16; 
Solicitors, Messrs. Few and Co. Henrietta Street; and Mousley and Barber, Derby. 

Coteman, Epwanxp, Leicester, ironfounder, Keb. 14, March 16: svlicivors, Mr. 
Toller, Gray’s Inn Square; aud Mr. Toller, Leicester. 

Cuarman, Wittiam, Birmingham, xrocer, Feb. 17, March 16: solicitors, Messrs, 
Clarke and Medcalfe, Lincoln’s lun Fields; and Messrs. ‘Tyndall and Rawlins, or Mr. 
Yeates, Birmingham, 

“<a Epwarp, Berners Street, harp mauufacturer, Feb. 13, March 16: solicitor, 
ry odman, Dowgate Hill; official assiguee, Mr. Goldsmia, lroawonger Lane. 

PB nay Macemng Southampton Street, Strand, woollen-draper, Feb. 9, Mareh 16: so- 

8 na essrs, Wilde and Co. College Hill; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall 

Tay.or, Josrru, Liverpool, brewer, Feb. 14, March 16: solici 
andCo. Temple; and tn Benth, Liverpoul, j ia arhta iia aerate 


Tucx, Wittram, Hoddesden, Hertfordshire, butcher, Feb. 17, March 16; solicitor 
Mr. Collison, Furnival’s Inn ; offieial assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane, 

Fauvxxs, Tuomas, Bowbridge, G1 shire, coal hant, Feb. 16, March 16: 
solicitors Messrs, Newton and Ensor, South Square, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Pearse, 
Minchinhampton. 

Hott, Witttam CrawsHaw, and Taomas, WiLt1aM GrorGe, Halifax, Yorkshire, 
ironfounders, Feb. 7, March 16: solicitors, Messrs. Stausfield and Craven, Halifax; 
and Messrs. Wiglesworth and Co. Gray’s Inn Square. 

Macxniout, Ropert, Birmingham, hawker, Feb. 17, March 16: solicitors, Messrs, 
Parkes and Son, South Square, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Cope, Birmingham. 

Quarrett, Jonn, and Wrieut, Ricnarp, Cheltenham, bricklayers, Feb. 21, 
March 16: solicitors, Mr. Gyde, Cheltenham; and Messrs. Blower and Vizard, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Rep, Joun, Liverpool, merchant, Feb. 16, March 16: solicitors, Messrs. Cuvelje 
and Co. Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane; Messrs, Lodge and Harris, Preston ; 
or Messrs. Littledale and Bardswell, Liverpool. 

Witirams, Maraaret, Bontnewydd, Carnarvonshire, shopkeeper, Feb. 26, March 
16: solicitors, Messrs. Weeks and Gilbertson, Cook‘s Court, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and 
Mr. Williams, Carnarvon, 





DIVIDENDS, 

Feb. 26, Mould, Newgate Street, cheesemonger*Feb. 24, Walker, Old Kent Road, 
chemist—Feb. 23, Duncan, St. Mary Axe—Feb. 23, Herken, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, furrier—Feb. 23, Wilson, Hackney, distiller— Feb, 24, Haxby, Brotherton, 
Yorkshire, lime dealer--Feb. 13, Cussons, Manchester, cotton-spinner—Feb. 26, Hod- 
son, Manchester, calico-printer--Feb, 26, Nixon, Stony Stratford, surgeon—Feb, 26, 
Squier, Exeter, brush-manufacturer, 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Feb. 23. 

Gray, Exeter, lead merchant—Worswick, Clayton, Manchester, victualler—Brown, 
Liverpool, cotton-dealer—Cook, Shrewsbury, grocer—Pigott, Darlington, linen-manu- 
facturer—Lownsborough and Co, Liverpool, silk-mercers—Starie, Cutler Street, Hounds- 
ditch, builder—Nvakes, Robertsbridge, Sussex, innkeeper—Kett, Oxford, chemist— 
Walker, Drury Lane, victualler, 




















PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday, Monday| Tuesday|/Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent.Consols.....++ 92 92% 924 92 , Ole 91g 
Dittofor Account... ° 92 92¢ 924 92 91¢ 91z 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,.... 924 923 924 924 923 923 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced....| 100¢ 100% 1004 100¢ 100¢ 100g 
New 3¢ per Cents.......-.| 100 1004 100 100 99% 99% 
Long Annuities...... cece 15% 15¢ 15} 15% 15 15t 
Bank Stock, perCt...+++-| 206 —— 2064 2064 2054 —— 
India Stock,l0¢ p Ct......| 2644 = 2644 265 2644 264 
Exchequer Bills,2¢d¢,.p.diem}| 62 pm. 63 64 63 58 58 
Iudia Bonds,4 per Cent...) —— 60 pm 61 61 59 56 

















FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabama(payable 1863) . p-Ct. 82 |)Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct. 











ANStrian ..seeeeeeees ° _ — | Ditto, (Ditto).....6 — 21g 
Belgian....- cece ween & — 1024 | Mississippi (New).....6 — — 
Brazilian. ...ecceeeees 5 75t || Neapolitan of 1824 .... 5 — 
Buenos Ayres....+++5. 6 — — |/New ae 5 90 
Chilian ........ Saeco 27% |\Ditto (Ditto 1857) 6 — | — 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 - 244 | Ohio....... Ccvceteces — — 
Danish........+ ee 74 ||Pennsylvania (pay 1858)5 — | 9lexd 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 53g ||Peruvian ......se0000. 6 — —_— 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 102% || Portuguese .. ° — 18% 
French ..ccssccecseres — | Of. Oc. || Ditto, ...... _ 644 
Ditto... serseeceseves — |109f @c | Ditto New. — 7% 
Greek of 1825.....+-..5 — — | Prussian........se00004 — — 
Louisiana......scccces 5 — 95 H Russian of 1822.......5 — 1lllg 
Mexican.....ecceeesee 5 — 23¢ | Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — — 
DMG. ccovcsccoscceee = 27 Spanish Consolidated... 5 — | 19% 





SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week,ending Friday evening.) 









Anglo-Mexican Mines ........-] —— {Commercial Docks.....0..0+6+| 57¢ 
Bolanos ...cecsescovees . — | East Tutti. ccccscccscocceccoes 866 
Brazilian Imperial ........0.++ 19¢ }|London..... ecececscooecce 57 | 
British Iron ......... eenaece ee 35 St. Katherine . 100 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 164 {| West India, .............- 93% 
United Mexican ........ eoceee 2¢ || Hibernian Joint Stock Bank...| —— 
Australian Agricultural........| —— ||London Westminster Bank .... 211 
Canada Company ..ceesesseese 33 National Provincial Bank..... 34 
GeneralSteam Navigation..... 23¢ = ||Provincial Bank of Ireland ,,.. |383 ex d 
GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, FEB. 2, 
ae ’. ° 


a 68 
Maple ..,..«. 33 .. 34 
- 


% Be 
Oats, Feed, 20 ., 21 
White ., i . 


& fe 

Wheat,Red New 42 to 54 |Rye, New...... 
Fine ° -- 6 bbe ripe es. 
2... 


3¢.. 32 
Barley, Stained 28 .. 32 | 












Maltin, e+e 33... 35 Boilers Polan 
58 | Malt, Ordimary. 50... 56 | Beans, 30... 32 Fine... 24 ..25 
ine. «+ 60 oO 0.. 0 . 27 





+ %6.. 
Fine... 28». 20 





eeeee - 8 a 
0... 0 |Peas,Wog,....32..38 | Harrow,,.... 82.4. 34 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD*, 


23.104, to 3s. &d to 4s. 24. to 48 6d 
SW we & 8 48.0 0 
a en Be 510 «2 @ @ 
B18 w &€ & wo @ we & € 
@ @ w @& @ © @ «w @ 0 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 




















CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL 
Hay, Good. .sesiscscovees L008. to 105s, 144, 808 to 1005, .,.., 80s. to 1059. ..... 909. tol0Os 
Inferior, ee ce OB ccose 8 ce OG ccece OG ce @ “tgic a 9% 

7 cece se G8 seove O oe @ 

oo BIB asece 100 6. U5 ceeee AMO oe 126 

eo 4B eeeee BT ne 45 cecee 40 oo 48 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN METALS. 

Per Quarter (Imperial) ot England and Wales Tron, in Bars , se «90. 100.0d... 915 @ 
54: 104, | Rye.. 2%, 8d, | Tin, in Bars «486 
2 69 Bean Quicksilver. ~ 0e8e 
Copper, Cake. -95 0 0 
Lead, Pig .cccccccccce cece 88 000 









++ 83+. Bd, BULLION. 


Gold, Portugal, in Coin sper oz.0l, Os, Od, 
sees Foreign, in Bars 317 @ 
+.+. New Doubloons 

«| Silver,in Bars, Stand. 

New Dollars ..... 












Town-made... 







































eee cota ADEE ssa ens a ~ 
ssex and Suffolk, on board ship.... ee 
Norfolk and Stockton .,....... ae ee 45 COALS. 
Wall’s End, Best ..,... per ton 2Is, to 26.04, 
BREAD.,,.. 7d.to 94. the 4b. Loaf echctd MMU cinccee scoe Sine SO 
BUTTER....Best Kresh 168.64 .perdoz = ae 
sUG e 
acini Deateite nore. al. 5s 4. 0 Muscovado,....sseeeee percwt. 339644. to 
“or OCKets. eevee percwe. ot. -— 2 we PPrerrer iret ree So 
Eth cc. 48 Se ee : 
Serene Dive. ee 4 e- 35!. 108 
Superfine Ditto.....secssesee 8 - Rape Dil...... pertun a 
Kieth Refined wee 87 10 
POTATOES. Lin-eed Oil... ‘ ssose 27 @ 
Scotch Reds .,..perowt.8/.t0¢.0d, to /.0s, Od, | Linseed Oi] Cake at the Mill,,,.per 1000 12 49 
Middlingsssscssssssseee 09 OO. O OC Rape Cake ....cc00. os -sesseeeper ton je * 
Warerespessecossreeveres © OC op 0 OO Raw Fat,per stone,-ryrrsrenyy Sf bl 
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[Rea TRe ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 


On Monday, the Tragedy of MACBETH, after which 
PEEPING TOM OF COVENTRY. 

On Tuesday, AMILIE; with PEEPING TOM. 

On Wednesday, KING LEAR, with PEEPING TOM. 

On Thursday, AMILIE, with PEEPING TOM. 

Boxes 5s.; Second Price 2s.6d. Pit 2s. 6d.; Second 
Price 1s.6d. Lower Gallery 1s.6d.; Second Price ls. 
Upper Gallery 1s.; Second Price 6d. 


DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL. 


Miraculous Performance of Hervio ’Nano, the Fly, 
Every Evening—Mrs. Nisbett and Mrs. Yates. 
Monday, and during the Week, 
THE GNOME FLY! 
In which Signor Hervio ’Nano will represent a Fly ! 
After which THE BLACK DOMINO! 
With a New Burletta, called ALL FOR LOVE 
The Box-office will be Open daily from 10 till 5, 


ONCERTS OF ANCIENT MUSIC, 
NEW ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. The 
Directors inform the Subscribers that the First Concert 
will take place on Wepnespay, the l4thof Marcu. The 
Rehearsals will commence, on the Monday preceding 
each Concert, at Twelve o'clock. The Concerts will com- 
mence at half-past Eight o'clock, instead of Eight, as 
heretofore. The Subscribers are requested to send for 
their Tickets, previous to the Concerts commencing, at 
Lonspate’s (late BrrcwatL and Co's.) Music Shop, re- 
moved to 26, Old Bond Street, where Subscriptions are 
received, and the Tickets (which are now ready) paid for 
on delivery. 











HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


N R. MOSCHELES’ CLASSICAL 

SOIREES, commenced on Saturday last, wili 
be continued on TaHurspay next, Feeruary 8th; and 
Saturpays, Fesrvary 24th and,Mancu 10th; when he 
will perform selections from the works of Scarlatti, Bach, 
Handel, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, and other great 
masters hitherto unheard in public in this country. 
These performances to be interspersed with select Vocal 
Music conducted by Sir G, Smarr. Family Tickets to 
admit three, 1 Guinea; a Subscription for the Three 
Soirees, 1 Guinea; Single Tickets, 10s, 6d. each. to be had 
at Messrs Cramer and CHAppe.s’s, Music-warehouses ; 
at Messrs. Connarp and CoLnaro’s, 26, Cheapside; aad 
of Mr. Moscue es, 3, Chester Place, Regent's Park. 





N ARBLE WORKS BY PATENT 

MACHINERY.—The Public are invited to view 
the extensive SHOW-ROOM fitted up by the London 
Marble and Stone Working Company, containing the 
greatest variety of CHIMNEY PIECES. Tables, Wash- 
hand Stands, and Shop Counters; MONUMENTS, 
TABLETS, BATHS, and all other articles of Marble 
Work, fiuished in a superior manner.-—Country Agents 
supplied, 

Esher Street, Holywell Street, Millbank Street, West- 
minster. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN COMPANY. 
TOWN LOTS, 

The Company possessing 168 Acres in the Port and 
Town of Adelaide, the Directors anuounce to Settlers 
going to South Australia, that their Manager there will 
grant Building Leases of portions of said Land, 102 acres 
of which were of the preliminary selections, — : 

Persons with satisfactory references, can receive an in- 
troduction to the Company’s Agent; desiring him to ren- 
der every particolar of all lots unappropriated on their 
arrival. Apply (if by letter, post paid) to 

Epomunp J. Wacever, Manager, 

19, Bishopsgate Street Within, Loudon, 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN COMPANY. 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The Directors receive Deposits of Money in London 
for which they grant letters of Credit or Drafts at Thirty 
Days sighton their Banks cither at Adelaide or Kings- 
cote in South Australia; payable in Cash or Notes at 
the holder’s option. They will also torward Bills upon 
the Colony for collection by their Banks, and transmit 
the proceeds to England. Applications tu be made at the 
Company’s Offices, 19, Bishopsgate Street Within. 

Epmunp J. Wueever, Manager. 

N.B. Parties having to remit from South Australia can 
have Drafts upon London, also upon all the chief Austra- 
lian or other Asiatic Ports. 

HE COLONIZATION COMMIS- 

SIONERS FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA, hereby 
Give Notice, that in consequence of the vreat demand for 
Agricultural Labourers and Artisans in the Colony, they 
have found it necessary to resciod those parts of their re- 
gulations for the selection of Emigrants, which have re- 
ference to Sariors, and that cousequently alter the lst 
of May next, no Sailors can, except under very peculiar 
circumstances, be accepted as Emigrants. 

By Order of the Board, 
Row tanp Hitt, Secretary. 

6, Adelphi Terrace, Jan. 30, 18338. 

To Messrs, Row.anp anv Son, 20, Harron Garpen, 
Lonpon. 


ENTLEMEN—I consider it almost 


an imperative duty to state the valuable efficacy of your 
mo-~t excellent Micassan Orn, For the last fifteen years I have 
heen bald, occasioned by a most dreadful fever whil-t in India, I 
have used almostevery means to procure a head of hair again, but 
all mv efforts seemed iruitless, until, accidentally, a friend ad- 
vised the use of your valuable ‘* Hair Pestorer,” (1 can give it no 
better name,) and after using a 3s. 64. bottle, every symptom of a 
new head of hair began to shiow itself, to the joy not only of my- 
sell, but my children. 1 resolved on having another, and obtained 
a 7s. bottle, and before the whole of which was used, I had, and 
have now, as hand ome a head of hair as ever man enjoyed, and I 
earnestly recommend all who have not tried this most excellent 
Oil, will not fail todo so, 1am, Sirs, your most grateful and obe-~ 
dient w-rvant, T. Warxer, Colonel, 
Whitly Lodge, near Taunton, May 1', 1836. 
ROWLAND’S MACCASSAR OIL prevents Hair 
from falling off, or turning Grey ; Changes Grey Hair 
to its original colour; frees it from Scurf and Dandriff, 
aud makes it beautitully soft and curly, 


EOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— Wanted 

a CURATOR, qualified to arrange and take 

charge of the Museum contaiuing Fossil Organie Re- 
maius, Rock Specimens, and Minerals, Salary 125). per 
anmnom. Apply by Letter to the Secretary, Geological 
Society, Somerset House. 


ANTED AN ADDITIONAL 
ASSISTANT MASTER IN THE JUNIOR 
SCHOOL OF UNIVERSITY CO LEGE, LONBON, 
He must be competent to teach Latin, English, Geogra- 
phy, History, and Arithmetic, Letters aud Testimonials 
to be addressed to the Head Masters, on or before Friday 
the 9th instant. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. 
FOR SALE, A WEEKLY PAPER, of Liberal 
Politics, Published in one of the Largest Towns in the 
North of England.—Satisfactory reasons will be assigned 
by the Proprietor for wishing to dispose of it, For par- 
ticulars, apply to J. Cuayron, Publisher of the « Spec- 
tator,” 7, Windsor Court, Straud, London. 


~! LOUGH, near WINDSOR, and 
kK) EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

THOMAS and EDWARD BROWN have just opened 
their London Establishment at the Egyptian Hall, Pic- 
eadilly, as a Branch to their extensive Nurseries at 
Slough, 

Seed Lists, Dahlia Catalogues, &c. appear in the 
Gardener’s Gazette. Horticultural Journal, &c, 

February Ist, 1838. 


TANOFORTES and SERAPHINES 

for SALE.—A Mahogany Square Pianoforte, with 
Metallic Plate, 22 Guineas; a Brilliant-toned Rosewood 
Cabinet, 40 Guineas; a Cottage, 28 Guineas; a Royal 
Seraphine, powerful tone, silver vibrators, 22 Guineas, 
To be viewed at Limpirp and Co.’s Music warehouse, 
143, Straud, near to Somerset House; where may be 
had Eight-Keyed Cocoa Flutes, with Cleaner and Case 
complete, for 2/, 15s, 























* May the Young Queen be happy,” Ballad. Words 
by T. Hl. Bayniy; Music by J. P. Kieu, 2s, 





al aii IA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No. 1, PRINCES S'(KEET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000/, 
DikEcToRs, 
William Bardyett, Esq. James Foster, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus KR, Foster, Esq. 
William F, Black, Esq. } Alexander R. Irvine, Esy. 
John Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand jun. Esq, 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Heury L. Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
MepicaL OFFIcers, 
John Sims, M.D. Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon, 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 
Lower Rates of Premium (with two exceptions only) 
than any hitherto offered. 
lucreasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans or debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
life than io any other Office. 
A Boar: of Directors in attendance daily at Two o'clock. 
Age oi t1e Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
: = claims payable within One Mouth alter plool of 
eath, 
Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
report. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents 








Premium per Cent. per Annum payable dusing 


| 
Age. | First Five !Second Five! Thire Five Fourth Fivel Rema‘nder 
y ! . 


| e | ears. | ears. | of Life, 
—) —_—__-| -|- - —_ |-—— 
wo}. 1 4/1 510/11011}116 9]2 3 8 
lL 6 4i)1iz 2119 112 7 4l215 6 
40/116 1)/2 4 4/214 6/3 7 344 3 4 
50/216 7}3 9 4]4 5 545 6 31613 7 


PererR Moraison, Resident Director, 
ILVER SNUFF-BOXES, of all sizes, 
and of a great variety of Patterns. either Plain or 
richly chased, are offered, Price from Teu to Eighteen 
Shillings per ounce, at T. COX SAVORKY’S, Working 
Silversmith, Goldsmith, and Watchmaker, 47, Cornhill, 
London. 

N.B. A Pamphlet, containing a List of Prices of Silver 
Spoous and Forks, Silver Plate, Plated Goods, Watches, 
and Clocks, &e, may be had gratis, or will be forwarded 
in answer to a post-paid application, 


URNITURE and UPHOLSTERY 

MANUFACTORY, and Carpet Warehouse, Bazaar, 
Baker Street, and King Street, Por' man Square. The Pro- 
prietor respectfnily aunounces that the S'TOCK at present 
on SHOW will be found, upon comparison, to be by far 
the most extensive in the kmgdom. From this elegant 
and varied assortment houses of any class may be en 
tirely furnished in a few days; and the greater part 
being manufactured upon the premises, or expressly for 
the Proprietor, he is euabled to guarantee the workman- 
ship as well as the materials of every article, and the 
prices beiny affixed, the Public will readily perceive they 
are at least oue-third under the asual trade charge. A 
large stock of the very best Brussels carpeting of the 
latest patterns, 


RANKS'S SARSINE PASTE, OR 
ALKALINE COMPOUND OF SAKSAPA- 
RILLA.—This Compound contains the ACTIVE PRIN- 
CIPLE of Sarsaparilla, in combination with other Vege- 
table Alteratives and Tonics, in the most Pure and 
Concentrated Form. It will keep in all Climates, aud 
not deteriorate by Age. 
Prepared only by Georce Franks, Surgeon, 90, Black- 
friars Road, and may be had of all Whulesale and 
respectable Ketail Patent Medicine Venders in the United 
Kingdom. In Packages at 4s. 6d. and L}s. each. 
Mr. Franks may be consulted daily until Twoo’Clock, 
Caution.—The Publie are protected against Counter 
feits by the name, “Grorce FRANKS, BUuACKFRIARS 
Roap,” being engraved on the Goverument Stamp at- 








NEW BOOKS NOW REApDy, 


PEDRO OF CASTILE. A 


By Henry Joun Suepuerp, Esq. 
Feap, 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
II 


THE REAL CHARACTER OF THE 
TION OF 1638, SEVOLU. 
By the Author of “ Tremaine," 
2 vols. post 8vo, 16s, 






Pony, 









IIT. 
WRITINGS COPIED FROM THE WALLS AND 
BUILDINGS OF POMPEI, 
By the Rev. CurtstopueR Worpsworty, 
With oumerous Wood-cuts, 8vo, 5s, 


IV. 
CRABBE’S LIFE, 
By his Son. 

Feap, 8vo. 16 Engravings, bound 7s. 6¢, 










V. 
BISHOP HEBER’S PARISH SERMONS, 
Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s, 
Vi. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S DESPATCHEs, 
Vols. VIII. and IX. Second Edition, 8vo, 20s, each, 
V 


If, 
WILKINSON’S MANNERS AND CUSTOMS op 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 
With 450 Illustrations, 3 vols. vo, 3/. 3s, 
VIII. 
In a Few Days, 
MOORCROFT’S TRAVELS IN THE HIMALAYAy 
PROVINCES OF HINDOSTAN, . 
Map by Arrowsmith, and Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, 305, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
January 1938, 
he 
3, St. James's Square, Feb, 1938, 
NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED, 













































































Dedicated, by permission, to the Quecn, 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, 

ONDON AS IT jg 
ad 
“A searching inquiry into all the causes that inf, 


3y Joun Hoae, M.D: 
ence health, with the results, and with the means which 
ought to be taken for the good of the community, This 
volume contains a coudeusation of vast materials agg 
the Tables in particular are of the highest value.”~ tig 


Il. 
THELWALL’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCR, 
The First Volume, 8vo. 
“Tn the recently published volume of the Life of The. 
wal!, there is much valuable information upon the early 
reforms.”—/Vingrove Couke's History of Party, Vol. Ul, 


III. 
WILLIS’S “PENCILLINGS BY THE Way, 
A New Edition, greatly enlarged, 3 vols. post 8yo, 


A SUMMER IN THE PYR ENEES, 
2 vols. with Plates, Second Edition. 
By the Hon. James Erskine Murray. 


W. 
GUIZOT’S EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 
The Authorized V. rsion. 
Translated by Prisci.ta Maria Beckwith, 


Vi. 
SCHILLER’S “BRIDE OF MESSINA.” 
1 vol 8vo 
Translated by Groree Irvine, Esq. 
Joun Macrone, St. James’s Square, 





In 8vo. with 2z Plates, and many Cuts, Price 10s, 6d, 

V IEWS OF THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE HEAVENS, 
In a Series of Letters to a Lady. 
By J. P. Nicnor, LL.D. F.R.S.E. Protessor of Practical 
Astronomy in the University ef Glasgow, 

“How manifold, O God, are thy works! In wisdom 
thou hast made them all.” 
“ One of the most interesting expositions of the most 
stupendous and soul-subduing subject that ever came un 
der our notice.”’—Spectater. 
“ The subject is a spleudid one, and the motive of the 
author highly laudable; for what better deserves the 
name of Christian Philosophy, than to teach mankiot 
how to understand and admire the stupendous worksd 
the Creator ?”— Edinburgh Advertiser. 
“ This most successtul effoit to place the gorgeous spoil 
of science at the feet of the people.’—Northern Whig. 
“ This isa popular, elegant, and beautifully illustrate 
exposition of the astonishing diseoveries in the science & 
Asironomy.” —Leeds Mercury. 
“The author euters upon his task with that enthu 
siasm which the subject is so weil fitted to inspire; a 
he sustatns the interest throughout, in such an eloquent 
aud fascinating manner, that the reader is apt to imagint 
he is perusing a romance iustead of « sober exposition d 
philosophic inquiries.”"— Scoftish Guardian. 








On Ist of Jannary was Published, in 8vo. with a fine 
Portrait, Price 9s. Part [. of a Complete Edition of 


HE WORKS OF JEREMY 
BENTHAM. 

Containing—I. The Principles of Morals and Legitla- 
tion—I1, On the Promulyation of Laws; with Specimen 
ofa Penal Code—II1. On the Influence of Time and 
Place, in Matters of Legislation—IV. A Table of the 
Springs of Action—V. Fragment on Government; 
with the Historical Preface to the Second Edition. 
Part IL. will be published on lst March, and a Part, of 
Half Volume, every alternate month, until the Edition 
be completed, 
In snper-royal 8vo. Seventh Edition, Price Sixpenee. 

ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND AMERICA, 

By a MancursteR MANUFACTURER. 
The First Three Editions were published at 3s. 64. ; 
and were ch-aper than usual even at that price, Of the 
— published at Sixpence, 10,000 copies have been 
sold. 
To super-royal 8vo. Price Sixpence, 
MEMOIRS AND TRIALS OF THE POLITICAL 
MARTYRS OF SCOTLAND. 
Persecuted during the Years 1793 and 1794. 

Viz: Thomas Muir, Thomas Fyshe Palmer, Wil 
Skiiving, Joseph Gerald, and Maurice Margarot- 
Wiuitam Tart, Edinburgh ; SimpKin, Marsaanr, and 
Co. London; and Jonn Cummine, Dublin, Orders 1 


liam 








Ask for RowLanps’, 


tached to each packet.—90, Blackfriars Road. 


cvived by all Booksellers, 
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OOK-BUYERS are requested to pro- 

cure Nos. I. and Il. of J. KR. SMITH’S OLD 

K CIRCULA R, containing 1,300 valuable second- 

pot books at very reduced prices, it may be had gratis 

bens arded into the country, by single letter postage, on 
pak et at No. 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 





application 
y *s (N.) GREEK AND LATIN 
HOWARD'S ( Lenk 


s. 
DUCTORY LATIN EXER- 

NTRO CISES. 2s. 6d. 

LATIN EXERCISES EXTENDED. 3s. 6d. 
espe ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 1s. 6d. 
GREEK and ENGLISH VOCABULARY, 3s, | 
GREEK EXERCISES, introductory to those of Neil- 

son, Dunbar, and others, 5s. 6d. 

. London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 

_ 

v iti y revised, in 12mo. 6s. bd. of an 
New Edition, carefully revised, in 12mo. 6s. ¢ 
XPLANATORY PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
in French and English; wherein the Exact Sound and 
Articulation of every Syllable are oe Marked, 
according to th Method adopted by Mr. Walker, 
_— By L’Able Tarpy, 
Late Master of Arts in the University of Paris. 
London; Lonoman, Orme, and Co, 

———_ > eS RRR wae 

ROBINSON'S LEXICON, BY BLOOMFIELD, 
This Day is Published, in 1 vol 8vo. 28s. cloth, 


GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON 
of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Dr. Ronrnson, of New York. 
Edited by the Rev. S. I’. Buoomrigvp, D.D. F.S.A,. 
“ Robinson’s Lexicon, as edited by Dr. Bloomfield, is 
the best that has hitherto appeared in this country.”’— 
i ‘agazine. 

—_ ge ne Lonoman, Org, and Co, 

In square 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound (or with the .English- 
Latin Part, 9s.) New Edition, with material improve- 
ments, 

YRONIS THESAURUS; or, 
ENTICK’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 

ARY; containing all the Words and Phrases proper for 

Reading the Classics in both Languages, accurately col- 

lected from the most approved Latin Authors; with a 

Classical Index of the Preterperfects and Supines of 

Verbs. By Winviam Crakecr, A M. 

Carefully Revised throughout by the Rev. M. G..Sar- 

gant, B.A. of Queen’s College, Oxford; with the Syl. 

lables carefully Accentuated, by Joun Cary, LL.D. 

Printed for the Proprietors. 





Just Published, in 8vo. 24th Edit. cavetully revised, 
9s. bound. 

LEMENTS of EUCLID; viz. Books 

I.to VI. XL. ana XI11.; also, the Book of Euclid’s 

Data, By R. Stuson, M.D. Prolessor of Mathematics, 

Glasgow. To which are added, the Elements of Plaue 

and Spherical Trigonometry ; aud a Treatise on the Con- 

struction of the Trigonometrical Canon. Also, a Concise 

Account of Logarithms, by the Rev, A. Ropertson, D.D. 
F.R.S, Professor of Astronomy, Oxford, 


Als», 

ELEMENTS of EUCLID; viz. Books I. toVI. XI. 
and XH. From the Text of R. Simson, M.D. with a 
few Variations and Additional Keferences, carefully Cor- 
rected by Samuen Maynanp. 18mo. 6s. boards, 

Also, the same Work, Kdited in the Symbolical Form, 
by R, Buaketocx, M.A. Fell. Cath. Hall, Cambridge. 
l8mo, 68, 6d. boards; and oblong 8vo, ( Lecture-room 
Edition) 10s, 6d. cloth, 


Printed for the Proprietors, 





VALPY’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GREEK 
CLASSICS: 
English Explanatory Notes, Examination Questions, &c. 


I. 

VIDE TO THE READING OF 
THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS; containing an 
Acvount,of the Origin aud Progress of Tragedy, Metrical 
Rales from Porson and others, Aualysis of Choral Sys- 
tems, &e. &e. By the Rev. J. R. Mazon, Head Master 

of King’s College School, London. 8vo. 7s. 6a. 
“ Indispensable for those v ho wish either to study the 
original authors, or to acquire a kuowledge of the sub- 

ject.”—Spectator. 


2. 
URIPIDES. Edited by Mr. Masor. 


: From the Text, and with a Translation of the 
Notes, Preface, and Supplement of Porson, Critical Ke- 
marks, &e, 


HECUBA, Fourth Edition, 5s, 
MEDEA, Third Edition, 5s. 
PHGENISSA:, Second Edition, 58. 
ORESTES, Second Edition. 5s. 


*,° The above Four Plays may be had in] vol. 19s. 
boards, \ 


Vv. 
ALCE STIS.—In the Press. 


3. 
OPHOCLES. Edited, on the same 
Plan, by the Rev. J. Brassz, D.D. 


oS 
2DIPUS REX, Seeond Edition. 5s, 


Il. 
{EDIPUS COLONEUS. 5s. 


III. 
ANTIGONE, 5s. 
IV. 
TRACHINIA, 5s, 
v. 
m PHILOCTETES. By G. Burers, A.M. 5s. 
e” The above Five Plays may be had in 1 vol. 24s, 
vi. 
AJAX, on the Same Plan. 
By the Rev, F. E. J. Vaupy, Master of Reading 
School. 5s, 


vil. 
ELECTRA, By the Rev. F.E.J. Vaupy.—In the Press, 


4. 
HE PROMETHEUS OF ASCHY- 
US. By G. Burass, A.M, Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Second eg post 8vo. 5s. bids, 


N@MAN and Co. by assignment from Mr, 
VaLpy, 


This Day is Pablished, with a beautifully engraved Por- 
trait of Sir John Eliot, from an Original Picture, 
Price 6s. 

IVES of SIR HENRY VANE the 
Younger and HARRY MARTEN, 

By Joun Foxrsrer, Esq. of the Inuer Temple. 
Ferming Vol. 4 of the “ Lives of British Statesmen; ” 
and Vol. 99 of “ Dr. Lardner'’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 
Lately Published, by Mr, Forster, 

LIVES of SIK JOHN ELIOT, THOMAS WENT- 
WORTH (Earl of Strafford), JOHN PYM, and JOHN 
HAMPDEN, 

London: Loneman and Co,; and Joan Tayror. 





In 18mo. with Portrait, 3s, bound, 


ODD’S JOHNSON’s DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE in Miniature: 
with a Vocabulary of Greek, Latin, and Scriptural 
Names, Accentuated. 
By Tuomas Rees, LL.D. F.S.A. 
Printed for the Proprietors, 
Of whom may be had, 

JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, With numerous Corrections and Addi- 
tions, by the Rev. H. J. Topp, 3 vols, 4to, 2d Edition, 
Ul. 7s. boards, 

JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE; abridged from the Rev. H. J. Todd’s 
4to. Edition. By A. Cuatmers, F.S.A. 8vo. 12s. bds. 





PHRENOLOGY., 

On the 10th inst. will be Published, a New Edition (the 
third thousand), greajly enlarged and improved, Price 
2s. 6d. illustrated with Plates, 

HE PHILOSOPHY of PHRENO- 
LOGY SIMPLIFIED. By a Member oi the Phi- 
losophical and Phrenological Societies, Glasgow. 

“ This work forms one of the most complete guides to 
Phrenology which we have seen within a modest com- 
pass.” —Glasguw Argus. 

At the same time, Price ls. a New Edition (making 

15.000 copies), 

M‘PHUN’S CATECHISM OF PHRENOLOGY. 
This is by far the best First Book on Phrenology that 
has yet appeared, as the sale of 15.000 copies shows. 

W.R. M'Puun, Glasgow; N. H, Cores, 139, Cheap- 
side, London, 


13, Great Marlborough Street, Feb. 3 
M ® peo OB B'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
I. 
S OUTH AMERICA AND THE 
PACIFIC ; comprising a Journey across the Pam- 
pas and the Andes from Buevos Ayres to Valparaiso, 


Lima, Panama, &e. By the Hon. P. CampBen Scar- 
Le1t. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


Il. 
OYSTON GOWER. 
Or tHe Days or Kino Joun, 
By Tuomas MILLER, 
Author of “ A Day in the Woods,” &c. 3 vols. 


tl. 

IARY OF THE TIMES OF 
GEORGE THE FOURTH. . 
With Numerous Letters of Queen Caroline and other 

Royal or Distinguished Persons. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“ This extraordinary work opens to our view the secret 
history of our Court and Royal Family for more than 

half a century.’ — Dispatch. 


» F F yw. £ 


By Roperr Sutivan, Esq. 3vols, 
V 


oO. ¥. &. A N-ov 2 k. 
By Lady Cuarnotre Bury. 3 vols. 
exceediugly interesting love-story.” — Court 


bi. 


L 
* An 


Journal, 


Vi. 
N EMOIRS AND CORRESPON- 
a DENCE OF ADMIRAL EARL ST. VIN- 
CENT, $y Captain Brenron, R.N. Author of © The 
Naval History of Great Britain,’ &e. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait (Just Ready.) 
Henry Cousurn, Publisher, !3,Great Marlborough 
Street. 
NEW WORKS 
PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, ORME, AND CO. 
I 


"PSHE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By Wituiam Howirrr. With 24 [ilustrations ou 
Wood by Samuel Williams. 2 vols, post 8vo. 24s. cloth 
lettered, 

* A valuable work, and cannot fail of becoming popu- 
lar. It possesses many charms for the reader, and, as 
every reader loves rural scenery and character, must, as 
it deserves to do, become very popular.” —Lilerary Gaz, 

v 


VHE MISERIES AND BEAUTIES 
OF IRELAND. By Joxaraan Binns, Assistant 
Agricultural Commissioner on the late Lrish Poor En- 
guiry. 2 vols. post Sv. Map, ane Teun Plates, 25s. cloth. 


T'NHE POETICAL WORKS OF 

JAMES MONTGOMERY, Author of * The 
Wanderer of Switzerland,” “ World before the Flood,” 
&c. A complete edition. 3 vols. volseap 8vo. 18s, 


4. 
YHE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 134. Contents, 
1. The Hon. and Kev. W. Herbert's Attila, an Epic 
Poem 
2. Church Revenues and Church Rates. 
3. Laird aud Uldfield’s Expedition into the Interior of 


Africa. 

4. Police of the Metropolis. 

5. Dr. Pusey’s Sermon on the Fifth of November. 

6. Skene’s Origin and History of the Scottish High- 
lauders, 

7. The Education Bill. 

8. Lord Mulyrave’s Speech on the State of Ireland. 

9. Tests and Toleration. 

10. Sir F. Palgrave’s ‘Truths and Fictions of the Middle 





Ages. 
1l. The Negro Apprenticeship System, 





This Day 8vo. 9s. 


T ‘HE DOCTRINE OF LIMITS, 
W TH ITS APPLICATIONS, namely, CONIC 
SECTIONS, THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF 
NEWTON, & THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 
By the Rev. W. Waewerr, M.A, 
Fellow and Tutor of Triuity College, Cambridge, 
Also, by the Same Author, 

A HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES, 
from the Earliest to the Preseut Time. Three vols. 8vo. 
21. Qs. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF UNIVERSITY EDUCA- 
TION. 5s. 

ON THE FOUNDATIONS OF MORALS, 8s. 
THE MECHANICAL EUCLID. Second Edition, 
6 


. 6d. 
London: J, W. Parwer ; Cambridge: J. and J."J, 


DEteGnTon. 


proved. 

Conrents: Of Diversities of Constitution ; Tempera- 
ment; Habit; Diathesis—Of Diet; Digestion; Food; 
Intervals betweeu Meals; the Digestive Powers; Food 
at Different Ages; Social Relations of Food—Of Exer- 
cise ; Exercise of Boys; Physical Education of Girls ¢ 
Exercise proper for Adults, for the Aged—Of Sleep—Of 
Bathing—O! Clothing--Of Air and Climate—Health 
of Mind; Self-control; Mental Culture. 

By the Same Author, Price 6s. 6d. 
M ANAGEMENT of the ORGANS 
i of DIGESTION in HEALTH and in DIS- 


5s 





This Day, 8vo. 8s. 64. 


AYO'S PHILOSOPHY OF 


LIVING. A New Edition, enlarged and im- 


EASE 
Contents; Rules of Diet for different Constitutions 
—Treatment of the various kinds of Indigestion; of 
Looseuess : of Costiveness—Local Diseases of the lower 
Bowel, and their Treatment, 
London: Joun W, Parker, West Strand. 





THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION, 
This Day is Published, Price Ls. 

A CATECHISM OF THE BRITISH 
he CONSTITUTION, IN PRINCIPLES AND 
ACTION, By Sir Ricuarp Puruurps, 

Author of Treatises on the Duties of Sheriffs and on the 
Powers of Juries. 

This tract is intended to supply a desideratum in the 
Education of the British People. More persons talk about 
the Constitution than understand it; and others are elo- 
quent about Education whe contribute nothing to its ex- 
tension. All ought to understand a Constitution so justly 
extolled, and it onght to be engrafted on every system 
and degree of Education, 

Printed for Darron and Crarx, Holborn Hill. 
Of whom may be had, 
THE MILLION OF FACTS, by the Same, Fifth 


Edition. Price 12s, 


CARR’S LATIN HOMONYMES FOR SCHOOLS, 
Just Published, Price 3s. cloth, 
I ATIN HOMONYMS; or a Collection 
_4 of 1500 Words in the Latin Language. similarin 
Sound, bat differeut in Sease. Arranged Alpbabetically, 
with their respective Meanings, Quantities, and Deriva- 
tions; and illustiated by Examples from the Latin 
Classics, with Notes. 

By | Homas Swinpurne Carr, Esq. 
Author of the “ Manual of Roman Antiquities.” and 
Classical Master in King’s College school. 

Highly useful to all Latinists.””—Spectator, 

“A very useful work for the junior students of the 
Classies.”’"— Atheneum, 

Scu1oss, 42, Great Russell Street, British Museum, 





DR. MONTGOMERY ON PREGNANCY, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 18s. cloth lettered, 

A N EXPOSITION OF THE SIGNS 
L AN) SYMPTOMS OF PREGNANCY, the 
Period of Human Gestation, and the Sigus of Delivery ; 
accompanied with a series of Plates, accurately drawn 
and coloured from Nature: to which is addgd, an Essay 
on the Spontaneous Ampntation of the Limbs of the 
Foetus. illustrated with Wood cuts. . 

sy W. F. Monroompry, A.M. M.D. M.R.LA, 
Vice-President and Professor of Midwilery to the King 
aud Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland, 

“We notice this work with pleasure, for Dr. Montgo- 
mery has treated his subject in a complete aud masterly 
manner, We have seldom seen more beantitul specie 
mens of coloured drawings.”’—Lancet, Oct. 14, 1337, 

London: SHerwop, GiuBert, and Pirer, Patere 
noster Row. 





This Day was Published, in 1 vol. foolseap 8vo. 


Price 5s. in boards, 
| ECTURES ON THE BOOK OF 
4 EsTitkkR. By the late Taomas \'CRIE, D.D, 
WittiamM Biackwoop aud Soys, Edinburgh; and 
Tuomas Capve.u, Loudon, 
Recently Published, by the Same Author, 

1. SERMONS, in 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

2. LIFE OF JOHN KNOX (with new Portraits of 
Knox aud the Regent Murray); containing Illustrations 
of the History of the REFORMATION in SCOT- 
LAND, with Biographical Notices of the Principal Re- 
formers, and Sketches of Literature iu Scotland, during 
the Sixteenth Centary. Fiith Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, 
Md. Ls. 

3. THE LIFE OF ANDREW MELVILLE, Se, 
cond Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Ll. 4s. 

4. HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS AND SUP- 
PRESSION OF THE REFORMATION IN ITALY 
in the Sixteenth Century. In 1 vol. 8vo. 10s, 6d. bds, 

5. HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS AND SUP- 
PRESSION OF THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN, 
during the Sixteenth Century, 8vo. 10s 6d. 

6. MEMOIRS OF MR. WILLIAM VEITCH, 
Minister of Dumtries, and GEORGE B&YsO%, Mer- 
chaut in Ediuburgh. Written by themselves. With 
other Narratives illustrative of the Histery of Scotland, 
from the Restoration to the Revolution, Towhich are 





added, Biographical Sketches aud Notes, 8vo, 12s, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Now Ready, 2d Edit. with a -_~ IN 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
OREST SCENES and INCIDENTS 
in the WILDS of CANADA. 
By Sir Gzornox Heap. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now Ready, Post 8vo. 9s. 64. 

ICTOR COUSIN on EDUCATION 
in HOLLAND. Translated, with Preface on 
ion, for the People in Great Britain. 

By Lronarp Horner, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just Published, Price 1s, 6d. 


A NATIONAL BANK the REMEDY 
for the EVILS attendant upon our present Sys- 
tem of PAPER CURRENCY. 
. By Samson Ricarpo, Esq. 
Pe.uam Ricuarpson, 23, Cornhill. 











In 8vo. New Edition, materially improved, 12s. bd. 
INSWORTH’S DICTIONARY, 
English and Latin, Latin and English ; Abridged 
for the Use of Schools, by Tuomas Moretr, D.D, With 
Corrections and Additions, by J. Carry, LL.D, 
Printed for the Proprietors, 


COOKERY. 
Published this Day, 
HE COOK’S ORACLE, 


A New Epition. 
I 





MRS. DALGAIRN’S COOKERY, A New Eoprtion. 
Rosert Cavett, Edinburgh; Warrraxer and Co. 
London; and all Booksellers, 


Just Published, in dnodecimo, Priges. vas, 
HE LAW OF BILLS OF EX- 
CHANGE, PROMISSORY NOTES, CHECKS, 
&e.&c, By Curnsert W. Jounson, Esq. 
Of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
J. Ricwarps and Co. —_ Booksellers, &c. 194, Fleet 
treet, 








This Day is Published, in f..cap 8vo. with two beautiful 
; Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered, Vol. IV. of 


OUTHEY'’S POETICAL WORKS; 
containing THALABA the DESTROYER. 
“The form in which his poetical works are now to ap- 
pear is sure to obtain for him a station alongside of Seott 
and Byron.” —Monthly Review. 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co, 
DR, PARIS’S PHARMACOLOGIA. 
This Day, vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
N APPENDIX to the EIGHTH 
EDITION of the PHARMACOLOGIA; with 
some Remarks on Various Criticisms upon the London 
Pharmacopesia of 1836. 
By J. A. Paris, M.D. 
Completing the Pharmacologia according to the New 
London Pharmacopeia. 
S. Hieuvey, 32, Fleet Street, London, 


This Day, Price ls. 6d. with a Preface, 
ORD BROUGHAM'S SPEECH on 
CANADA, 
James Ripoway and Sons, Piccadilly. 


Also, 
1. LORD BROUGHAM on the BUSINESS of 
PARLIAMENT. 
2, LORD BROUGHAM on IMPRISONMENT for 


EBT. 
38. LORD BROUGHAM on the CIVIL LIST. 
Price ls. each, 


LADY BLESSINGTON’S NEW WORK. 

This Day is Published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with 8 Plates, 
executed uuder the superintendence of Mr. C, Heath, 
21s. cloth, lettered, 

JIXHE CONFESSIONS OF AN 

ELDERLY LADY. 
By the Countess of B.iesstneTon, 
Being a Companion to “ Confessions of an Elderly 
Gentleman.” 














° London: Loneman, Orme, and Co, 
Now Ready. in 8vo, with Wrapper. Price 6d. 
A DISCOURSE by DR. CHANNING, 
tng a Tribute to the Memory of the late Noah 
seme 
London; Joun Green, 121, Newgate Street. 
Of whom may be had, Lately Published, 
LIVE AND LET LIVE, by Miss Sepewrcx. 18mo. 
-eloth, 2s. 6d. 
RICH ENOUGH, by the Author of “ Three Experi- 
ments of Living.” 18mo, 6d. 
This Day is Published, 8vo. Price 19s. 
EDICINE and SURGERY ONE 
INDUCTINE SCIENCE; being an attempt 
to improve its study and practice on a plan in closer alli- 
ance with Inductive Philosophy; and offering, as first 
fruits, the Law of Inflammation, 
By Groroe Macitwatn, 
Consulting Surgeon to the St. Ann's Society, &c. &c. 
“ A cripple in the right way may beat a racer in the 
wrong.” —Bacon. 
S. Hieu.ey, 32, Fleet Street. 


(G-RAMMAIRE ITALIENNE 

et FRANCAISE, AVEC UN COURS DE 
THEMES, des Régles sur la Prononcéation de l’E et de 
YO; un Tableau’ des Verbes Rézuliers, et une liste des 
Verbes Irreguliérs, par Ordre Alphabétique. 

Par Romuat po Zortt, 
A New Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged, , 
By P.Z. E. Veronr. 

Dotav and Co.; Wuirtakre and Co.; J. Booxrr; 

and J, Sourrr. 


OYAL EXCHANGE FIRE.—Part I. 

of 4 New Volume of the MIRROR OF LITERA- 
TURE AND AMUSEMENT contains Two Large En- 
gtavings of the Royal Exchange; its history and De- 
struction ; also, Engravings of the Joan of Arc Monu- 
ment, andthe Female Ourang outan at the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens ; with Sketches of Canada, New Books 
of the Month, &c. Vol 30,from July to December 1837, 
Price 5s 6d. in boartls, 

: London; Jouw Limairp, 143, Strand. 





Sevtond Edition, Price 3s. 6d. 
IGHT IN DARKNESS; 
OR THE RECORDS OF A VILLAGE 
RECTORY. 
“Happy the man that sees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that chequer life.’~Cowrzr, 
ndon: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. ,, 


Published this Day, Price 1s. 6d. 
INTS TO GAS CONSUM 5 
comprising Practical Information on the follow- 
ing Subjects—I. The General Properties of Coal-Gas— 
I]. Its Cost, as compared with other modes of Illumina- 
tion—III: The Convenience, Safety, and Utility of Gas 
Light—I¥V. Management and Economical Use of Gas— 
V. Gas- Fitters and'Fittings —VI. Gas-Stoves, 
Londun: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 








Complete in Three Volumes, at 6s. 6d. each, 
LEIG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Published under the Direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

This popular Manual of our National History is ac- 
companied by upwards of One Hundred and Twenty au- 
thentic Engravings, forming a progressive Series of Pic- 
torial Ilustrations of the Costumes, Architecture, Imple- 
ments, Shipping, Coins, &c. &c. of the successive periods 
of British History. 

London: Joan W. Parxer, West Strand. 


Now Ready, in small folio, 
Dedicated to the Queen, 
Part I, of the 
LLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 
With Copious Marginal References, Notes, and 
Annotations, and a complete Concordance to the Old and 
New Testaments, (To be completed in about Twenty 
Monthly Parts.) 
Large Paper Edition ++»Price Qs. 6d. 
Small Paper Edition.........+... s. 6d, 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, Londou; 
Fraser and Co. Edinburgh; W. Collins and D. Robert- 
son, Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin, 





Just Published, Price 2s. 
BSERVATIONS on the LAW of 
COPYRIGHT; in reference to the Bill introduced 
into the House of Bommons by Mr. Sergeaut Tatrourp. 
In wh'ch it is attempted to be proved that the Provisions 
¢ of the Bill are opposed to the Priuciple of English Law ; 
that Authors require no Additional Protection; and that 
such a Bill would inflict a heavy blow on Literature, and 
prove a great discouragement to its diffusion in this 
country. ‘ 
London: Printed for Scorr, WersTER, and Geary, 
Charterhouse Square. 





In a duodecimo volume, accompanied by a Map of 
Upper and Lower Canada, with the Districts and 
Townships into which the Provinces are divided, Price 
4s. 6d. cloth, 

HE CANADAS AS THEY NOW 
ARE, Comprehending a View of their Climate, 

Rivers, Lakes, Canals, Government, |.aws, Taxes, Towns, 

Trade, &c. derived from the Reports of the Iuspecturs 

made to the Justices at Quarter Sessions, and from other 

authentic sources, assisted by local knowledge. 
By A Late Resident. 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 





Onthe Ist February was Published, Price One Shilling, 
containing Three Sheets, demy 8vv. handsomely printed 
on fine paper. with numerous Wood-cuts, No. I. of 


OOD’S OWN, er Laughter from 

Year to Year; being former runnings of his 

Comic Vein, with an infusion of new blood for general 
circulation. 

The principle of condensation at a high-pressure has 
been employed to enable the Publishers to present this 
Standard Work in the popular aud double character of 
an ECONOMIC; but nothing will be tow except the 

To be continued Monthly. 
London: A. H Batty and Co 83, Cornhill, 





This Day is Published, by Josepu KickrRBY, Sierbourn 
Lane, King William Street, City, 


TOPIA. By Sir THomas More. 
To which is added, 
THE NEW ATLANTIS By Lord Bacon. 
With an Analysis of Plato’s Republic, and Copious 
Notes, by J. A. St. Joun, Esq. Formi.g Vol. LV. of the 
* Masterpieces of Prose Literature.” Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 


& 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY; 
A Book of Thoughts and Argameuts, originally treated, 
By Martin Farquiar Tupper, Esq. M.A, 
Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 


THE MOST SPLENDID BOOK OF THE SEASON, 
In super-royal 4to, containiug Thirty Plates, bound in 
morocco, Price Two Guineas, 

HE HIMALAYA TOURIST. Com- 

prising Thirty Views of Sceaery in India, privci- 

pally among the Himalaya Mountains; from Drawings 
on the spot by Lieut. G. F, White, of the 3lst Regt. 

“LT have beheld nearly all the celebrated scenery of 
Europe, which poets and painters have immortalized, and 
of which all the tourists in the worll are enamouted ; 
but I have -een it surpassed in these untrequenied and 
almost unknowo regions.” —Cupt. Skinner's Journaé of a 
Tour in the Himalaya Mountains. 

London; Fisher, Son, and Co, 


FAIRY TALES, ILLUSTRATED WITH EIGHT 
HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 
Just Pablished Price Qs. 6d. 
ie CHILD’S FAIRY LIBRARY, 
SERLES ILL. 
To be completed in Eight alternate Monthly Volames. 
“ Ove of the nicest litile books ever issued for the de- 
light and bevefit of little read: rs.””— Court Journal. 
“ Delightful iales, Hlustrated with abuudaut engravings 
of first-rate excellence.” — Morning Cheunicle. 
“ The appearance of this work will gladden the nursery 
and the schoul room "— Spectator. 
“A book tor chiklreu which in excellence of every sort 
Surpasses all its predeces-ure,”— Guide. 
London; Joxxpa Tuomas; Txoo and Som; and 
Simpain and MARSHALL, ; 











a 
HE STATISTICAL J OURNAy, 
No, V. for Frsruary, (Dedicated, by 

to the Right Hon, the Speaker of the House of an 

mons) contains several very interesting articles ro} 

to the physical and moral condition of the British ye 

pire, and other Nations. 

Published by Wint1am Pixizy, No. 278, Strand, 
posite Norfolk Street, Price Two Shillings, . 


rIHE LONDON AND WEST 
STER REVIEW, No. 55, Just Publisheg. 
Conratns. : 
1, Caricatures—Gillray, H.B. 
2. Sir Walter Scott. 
3. Dr. Arnott on Ventilating and Warming, 
4, The Duke of Wellington, 
5. Zenobia, Queen of Vaimyra. 
6. Mies Martineau’s Western Travel. 
7. Lord Durham and the Canadians, 
Henry Hoorer, 13, Pall Mall East, London; Aual 
Cuarves Brack, Edinburgh. 


ieee all cari Te 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURG 
MAGAZINE, No. CCLXVIII. for Frsaysgy 
Contents: I. Raupach’s Hohenstauffen. The By 
peror Henry, 6—II. Legendary Lore. No. 3, The Sap 
of Armour and the Skeleton—III. New-Year's \j 
A Tale from the German—IV. An Introduction to th 
Philosophy of Consci ss—V. Batr: Yomachiy, 
From the Greek of Homer. By Mr. Price of Herefoy_ 
VI. One Heart for Two Loves. By Jules Janiy~ 
A Sketch of the Canadas—VIII. Ministerial Poliey jy 
the Canadas—IX. Loss of our Golden Key. 
Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; ang 
T.Caveut, London, 


AITS EDINBURGH MAGAZIV 
for Fesruary, Price One Shilling, contains, 
nada; Political Juggling—The London Peripatetic; » 
Sketches about Town; No. II.; Kenneth’s Corny. 
Nimrod’s Book of Field Sports—Trial of the Gj 
Cotton-Spinners—The Somnambulist; from the Mem 
randum-Book of the late Pastor of St. Leonard’s—[gq, 
hart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, Vols. V. and VI—Degiy 
of the Drama—White’s Views and Tours among ty 
Himalaya—The affair of the Vixen; Circassia, Russi 
and England—-Literary Register, Political Register, 
Wittiam Tart, Edinburgh; SrmPxin, Marsny 
and Co. London; and Joan Cummine, Dublin. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL 
For Fesrvuary, Contains the following Artiely; 

Review of Eastern News, No I[.—The Indian Arm. 
Sir S. Whittingham on the Military Force of Beng. 
The Vow of Sunjogta—-Thuggee—Offerings and Omen. 
Wellstad’s Travels in Arabia— Selections and Reflectiog 
No. I.— Royle on the, Antiquity of Hindu Medicin- 
Horse-racing amongst the Ancient Saher 
ceedings of Societies —Critical Notices—Annu 
nues of India, &c. &c. The Asiatic Intelligence eo 
hends a full Digest of News from all purts of the 
the British Presidencies of India—the Burmese B 
—Nepaul—Persia— China--the Eastern Archipel 
Australasia, &c. &c.; together with Notices of 
and Promotions in the Civil and Military Servi 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths; Commercial and § 
ping Intelligence, &c. to the latest date, 

Ws. H. Aven and Co. 7, Leadenhail Street, 











On January 3lst was Published, Price 6s. 
LAW 


HE MAGAZINE; 4 
QUARTERLY REVIEW OF JURISPR 
DENCE. No, 39. 

Contents{: 1. 4.aw Regarding the Visiters of cm 
tions and Colleges--2. Life of Lord Alvanley—3. 
nial Law, with a Review of Mr. 1g, Work—4, Tu 
Bench and the Bar Reviewed—5. Summary of the Nw 
Law of Wills, with notices of the various works on 
subject—6. The Kecent Changes in the Criminal la, 
with Reviews of New Works—7. The Law of Culp 
verted Elections--8. The Rights of Purchasers o® 
gards Titlke—2. Parliamentary Privilege—10, Comma 
Law, Equity, Bankruptey, and Ecclesiastical Digesi- 
1l. Abstract of Statutes—12. New Tables of Cosis-li, 
Events of the Quarter, &c. &e. 

London: SaunpeRs and BENNING, Law Bookselet, 
43, Fleet Street. 7. 


NEW LITERARY AND MUSICAL PERIODICAL 
@st Published, No. 1, Price Threepence, to be cor 
tinued Weekly, and Monthly, in a neat Wrappt 
HE SUNBEAM, a Journal d 
to Polite Literature and’ Music. It will embnt 
Original Papers by the first Authors of the Day, 
Posthumous Writings by Sir Walter Scott, Sir 5 
Bryiges, S, T. Coleridge, Robert Burns, Thomas Ch 
ton, W. H. Ireland, Lady Caroline Lamb, Mrs. Matt 
gue, &c, &c., . 
ORIGINAL MUSIC BY 3 
Bishop, | Bochsa, Sola, 5 
Barnett, Loder, Kal 
With Adaptations and Arrangeme 
Beethoven, Jandel, 
Haydo, Mozart, \ 
And all the Old Masters. — 





rom 


London: Published for the Proprietors by G. Bsnth 


Holywell Street, Strand. 


~ COMPANION TO LODGE’S PORTRAITS 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Considerable Addition 
Now Ready, Part I. to be Completed in Six M 


Parts, Price 7. each, - = ai 
E © Beauties 
CoE etre eis 5 


With an Introductory View of the State of Fen 
Society, and its influence during that Remarkable Reift 
Mrs. Jameson. 
Authoress of * Characteristics of Women,” 8 | 
Comprising a Series of Twenty-oue Splendid P 
engraved from the most distinguished Artists, w 
Drawings made by order of her late Royal Highne# 
Princess Charlotte. 

Part I. contains the Portraits of 
Catherineof Braganza | La Belle Hamilton 
Lady Castlemaine Countess of a4 
Henry Cosurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl 

Street, 
*,* To be had of all Booksellers. 


London: Printed by J osrpit CLAYTON, of No.7 a 
Court, Sirgnd; and Published by him at 5% 
lington 





Street, Strand. satoRpay, 3d FAR: 1s. 
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